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GARNER’S GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES— 
_ NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 


By James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Illinois 


$1.00 


This book presents in an elementary way the Jead‘ng facts concern- 
ing the organization and activities of national, state, and local gov- 
ernment in the United States. The author has given rather greater 
emphasis than is customarily done in textbooks of this character to 
what may be called the dynamics of government, that is, its actual 
workings, as contradistinguished from organization. Consequently 
such subjects as the administration of justice, the conduct of elec- 
tions, the administration of the postal service, the conduct of 


- diplomacy, the man ment of the public lands, the regulation of 


commerce, the procedure of Congress and of the state legislatures, 
and various other activities of government have received more than 
the usual attention. Likewise especial stress is laid upon the ac- 
tivities and methods of political parties, party conventions, primar- 
ies, the conduct of political campaigns, the regulation of campaign 
methods, and the like. The increasing importance of citizenship has 
Jed to a chapter devoted entirely to that subject. Each chapter is 
followed by brief lists of references toother books and to documen- 
tary and other illustrative material easily obtainable, as well as by a 
list of search questions for the student to investigate and answer. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Valuable Little Books 


AN ENGLISH BOOK FOR FOREIGNERS: ror 
Night Schools. and Foreign Speaking Communities. Designed as an 
assistant in the teaching and studying of English. A vocabwary of 
words most needed in daily life, with an abundance of outline draw- 
ings of the objects represented by these words, Large type. Good 
print. Low in price. Theabove we trust will serve a useful pur- 
pose, especially where the object is to teach English and not merely 
the text. Bound in strong manila. 61 pages. Profusely illustrated, 
Price, 15 cents. 

EVANGELINE: with notes anda plan of study, Contains 
illustrations, maps and the complete poem. 149 pages. Price, 15 
cents. 

THE COURTSHIP OF [LES STANDISH: with 
introduction, notes and a plan of study. Uniform with edition of 
Evangeline. 100 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROSIE: « new edition. With in- 
troduction, maps, illustrations. 135 pages. Price, l2 cents, 

GAMES AND PLAYS: For schooiroom and Playground. 
By Laura Rountree Smith. A large collection of Active Games— 
for the yard and gymnasium; Quiet Games—for the crowded room; 
Singing Games—complete with music; Education Occupation 
Games; Mother Goose and other Child-Literature Games; and Plays 


and Dialogues. The book provides sufficient indeor and outdoor 
material for the whole year. 


‘Cloth. Price, 40 cents 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Chicag 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


School Superintendents ——= 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 


BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Ete., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mffs., 


Stamford, Connecticut 


37" 


W EEELY { Single Copies,6 Cents 
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TRENT, HANSON AND BREWSTER’S 
Introduction to the English 
Classics 


$1.00 


A new. boot containing valuable suggestions for 
anyone beginning the study of English literature. 
It takes up directly those English classics gener- 
ally read in our schools and required for college en- 
trance examinations, giving methods and questions 


for approaching the study of each, which shall lead | 


to an adequate understanding of the book under 

discussion. Introduction to the English Classics 

is the embodiment of the successful classroom ex- 

a of teachers conducting just such work 
ily. 


Standard English Classics Series 
Latest Additions 


Stevenson's Treasure Island (Hersey) - 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels 


45 cents 


With a Donkey (Snow) 35 cents 
Old Testament Selections (Snyder) - - 30 cents 
Huxley —Selections (Cushing) - - 25 cents 
Lincoln—Selections (Ida M. Tarbell) = 30 cents 
Thackeray’s English Humorists (Young) - 35 cents 
Hamlet (Hudson) - - 30 cents 


GI NN anp COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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PUBLISHERS 


The Best 
Method Series 


Ever Published 


is 
THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


T represents the most successful methods which 
progressive teachers have used to get results, 
It is made of fresh, live material that represents 
the best modern and classical composers. 
An ideal course for the teacher who has to 
depend largely on her own initiative. 


Write for more information 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


October 32, 1911 


Was This a Tidal Wave 
or Only a Land Slide? 


During the year 1911, California, Nevada, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Florida adopted for 
exclusive state use, for a term of years, one or more 
of the Ritchie-Caldwell series in hygiene, sanitation 
and physiology. Eight states have now adopted 
this series in all or in part for exclusive use as text- 
books, and nearly every city of prominence in the 
U.S. has ordered these books or adopted them as 
textbooks. Orders have also been received from 
nearly every foreign country on the globe. 


This series consists of: — 


Primer of Hygiene, for 4th and 5th grades 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, for 6th and 7th grades 50c 
Primer of Physiology, for 7th and 8th grades 80c 


There is a reason for this popularity, —namely, 
the series introduces the simple principles of bac- 
teriology as the basis of sanitation and cuts out 
everything in anatomy and physiology which is not 
essential to an understanding of the applications of 
personal and public hygiene. 


If you are interested, write to us. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 


i 
RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates. 
the time Yon your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any cha 
in their address, giving beth the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address. 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


—Remittances are acknowledged change of date fol- 
rewing the subscriber’s name on the paper, Should such a change. 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
commanications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed 


to A. E. Winsuie, Editor. Al) letters pertain to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 
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THE CAUSE OF DECENCY. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The vice commission of Chicago has made a 
notable contribution to the cause of morality and 
decency by its study and recommendations sub- 
mitted under the title of “The Social Evil in Chi- 
cago.” 

This volume is a very valuable contribution, 
not merely to the study, but to the remedy, of 
what are, on the whole, the most distressing social 
conditions in our great cities. Such a book can 
only be melancholy reading. It is not well that 
such a treatise should be other than unpleasant to 
read, and it should be read only as a matter of 
duty; but to shirk reading it because it is unpleas- 
ant is just as foolish, and, I may add, just as 
fundamentally immoral as to shirk reading the 
details of the struggle against cancer and con- 
sumption because these diseases also cannot be 
discussed from the standpoint of origin, actual 
condition, and remedy without arousing painful 
emotions. It is cowardice not to face the evil 
and try to remedy it. In°“Over the Teacups” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes discusses this matter in 
commenting on certain foul novels and foul pic- 
tures which have been held up to admiration be- 
cause they are realistic; and he says well that 
“there is no subject, or hardly any, which may not 
be treated of at the proper time in the proper 
place by the fitting person for the right kind of 
listener or reader,” but that these same subjects, 
which should and must be read when treated of 
by the physiologist or physician, “will outrage 
every sense of delicacy if put into highly-cclored 
paragraphs by some story-teller whose purpose is 
to startle rather than to instruct.” 

With this word of warning, I earnestly recom- 
mend serious study of the volume named above. 
I know of no volume that has recently appeared 
which would better repay that kind of careful 
study which is to result in action, and which the 
student intends thus to turn to account. Specific 
recommendations are made by the vice commis- 
sion, with most of which I more than cordially 
agree. In particular I cordially commend the 
attitude of the commission in its refusal to follow 
the time-worn practice of treating the woman’s 
offence as infinitely degrading, mischievous, and 
wicked, and the same act by her partner as venial. 
All right-thinking men cordially agree, for in- 
stance, that laws should be passed putting re- 
sponsibility for the care and support of the child 
of an unmarried mother upon the father until the 
child’s majority, without arbitrarily limiting the 
amount he has to pay. | We cordially agree that 
the ultimate aim should be not the regulation, 
but the suppression of the evil. That the evil 
will never be wholly suppressed, just as murder, 


theft, and forgery will never be wholly suppressed, 
has no bearing on the question. We cordially agree 
with the commission’s- emphatic protest against 
the fining system now in vogue in the courts as 
regards the unfortunate women brought before 
them. The commission feels that old and hard- 
ened offenders should be sent to an industrial 
farm, with hospital accommodations, on an inde- 
terminate sentence, while first offenders, instead 
of being fined or imprisoned, should be placed on 
probation under the care of sympathetic and in- 
telligent women officially connected with the de- 
partment. Finally, we most emphatically agree 
with the solemn and indignant judgment passed 
by the commission on the men who are responsi- 
ble for the fall of the women. On the economic 
side of the question, a side of vast importance, 
the commission speaks frankly and demands that 
the working girl shall be given at least a living 
wage. The commission asks and answers the 
question whether “the manager of one of our big 
department stores feels justified in paying a high 
school girl, who has served nearly one year as an 
inspector of sales, the beggarly wage of $4 per 
week? What is the natural result of such an in- 
dustrial condition? Dishonesty and immorality, 
not from choice, but necessity—in order fo live. 
We can forgive the human frailty which yields to 
temptation under such conditions, but we cannot 
forgive the soulless cotporation which arrests 
and prosecutes this girl—a first offender—when 
she takes some little articles for personal adorn- 
ment.” 

It is a mistake of the gravest kind to believe 
that any moral question can be completely solved 
along purely economic lines; but it is an equally 
gtave mistake not to recognize that no move- 
ment of moral reform can permanently avail un- 
less it has the proper economic foundation. The 
corporation or individual capitalist paying a star- 
vation wage to an employee, and especially to a 
woman employee, is guilty of iniquity, and is an 
enemy of morality, of religion, and of the state. 
Let us, as a people, face the fact that there must 
be a living wage for every employee; and that the 
employer who does not give it is a bad citizen. 

The commission emphasises the need of re- 
fusing to allow people to marry who are physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally unfit to take up the 
responsibilities of family life, and emphasizes the 
need of further state and federal legislation to 
extend what has already been done by the so- 
called white slave legislation. But the commis- 
sion recognizes that in addition to law there must 
be a change in the public conscience, and, espe- 
cially, both a change in the attitude of the public 
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towards the menjwho are chiefly responsible for 
the traffie and a change in the attitude of these 
men themselves. To them the commission 
speaks as follows :— 

“The end of the battle is not yet for those girls 


who struggle on alone and unprotected with their 


more pressing financial problems. The greatest 
menace is before her—the- man. See her as he 
meets her at the door of her place of employment! 
See her as she returns to her cheap boarding 
house! Huddled away among coarse and vul- 
gar male companions, lonely, underfed, and 
hungry—hungry not only for food, but for a de- 
cent shelter, for a home, for friends, for a sym- 
pathetic touch or word; tired from a hard day’s 
toil even to the point of recklessness—starving 
for honest pleasures and amusements—and with 
what does she meet? The advances of men with- 
out either a spark of bravery or honor, who hunt 
as their unlawful prey this impoverished girl, this 
defenceless child of poverty, unprotected, unloved, 
and uncared for as she is plunged into the swirl- 
ing, seething stream of humanity; the advances 
of men who are so low that they have lost even 
a sense of sportmanship, and who seek as 
their game an underfed, a tired, and a lonely 
irl. 

we do not believe that, on the whole, the world 
has grown worse; I believe it has grown hetter. 
The evil set forth by the commission is very old; 
while the spirit in which its report is written 
would not have been understood even as late as 
a couple of generations ago. But the surest way 
to stop progress is to lull ourselves into supine- 
ness, whether by the cultivation of a flabby opti- 
mism or of that refined shrinking from the sight 
or knowledge of evil and suffering which may 
itself be a very unpleasant form of vicious self- 
indulgence. The more hideous features of the 
social evil need.drastic action. The average 
murderer is morally considerably better, and the 
average man guilty merely of manslaughter is in- 
finitely better, than the hideous human brute who 
makes his living out of ruining young girls; and 
the law should punish this loathsome creature to 
the very limit that opinion will sustain. Second 
only to him in infamy comes the man who tram- 
ples the soul of his victim into mire, not to make 
money, it is true, but to gratify a bestiality which 
actually takes pride in the misery it causes. Then 
come the mass of those whose sin is less, and may 
be due to any one of a thousand causes; and for 
these, men and women alike, there is work to be 
done in warning, in prevention, in redemption. A 
great deal can be done by law; and when this has 
been done, there will remain an immense amount 
which must be done in the field of opinion before 
it will be possible or desirable to go as far as law 
must ultimately go.—Outlook, July 15. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E- WINSHIP, EDITOR. 
[Series of 1911-1912.] 
MARVEL OF MODERN MINING. 

Every form of modern industry is awe-inspir- 
ing. Frederick W. Taylor says that only about 
50,000 of the 20,000,000 wage-earners are work- 
ing to advantage. Nevertheless, all great indus- 
trial plants, mining equipment, and transporta- 
tion methods fill me with awe almost approach- 
ing reverence. 

In an iron mine in Ironwood, Mich., where the 
output of iron ore is so vast that figures have no 
significance, the superintendent sits at his desk 
and can speak by telephone to each of the forty- 
five gang foremen in the bowels of the earth, to 
every room in all the plant, and to the business 
offices in Milwaukee. 

Every feature of the great mining scheme is 
focused for safety. Everything is automatic that 
can be made so. All warning signals both flash 
and ring the warning. One might not hear or he 
might not see, but so far no one has failed to 
notice one or the other of the signals. 

Economy is not the prime factor, for everything 
is bent to comfort and convenience. They use 
condensed air everywhere now, whereas a few 
years ago its use was unknown in mining 
projects. The record at headquarters at every 
minute tells what the temperature is everywhere 
in the mines and the air pressure, and records 
precisely what is being done in every part of the 
mine. The studies enable them to know precisely 
what a ton of coal is doing. They know its capa- 
bility and also what percentage of its. possibility is 
being realized. 

They are studying the human problem as well 
as the material. A group of expert sociologists 
in well-appointed offices are studying the human 
element from every standpoint. This is really 
the most surprising feature of the work, but we 
spoke of these phases of progress in connection 
with the copper mines of Painesdale last autumn, 
and should merely tell that story over again if I 
entered upon it in detail. The expenditure of 
money and brain effort in these vast mining 
propositions is beyond appreciation. The schools 
feel the thrill of these great enterprises, for the 
superintendent of this great mine is also chairman 
of the city board of education, and is ready to 
have things done for boys and girls, especially 
for their physical and social welfare. As he put 
it: “When we put in fifty free shower baths for 
our men do you suppose I’ll allow our schools to 
be without shower baths?” 

The inspiration of acquaintance with such men 
in their activities is of inestimable value. When 
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The resourcefulness of to-day is the outcome of experience with the odds of yester- 


day.— The Nautilus. 
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they devote themselves with patriotic ardor to 
public education they become serviceable in the 
highest degree. - 

They are not critical, as some bankers and 
manuiacturers are; they are not cynical nor pessi- 
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mistic; but simply add their energy and efficiency 
to all that is best in the present equipment. 

The bést school building I have ever seen, so 
far as sanitation, provision for every comfort, and 
aids to efficiency are concerned. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. —(IIl.) 


BY JAMES H. BAKER; LL. D., 
President University of Colorado. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND HUMANISM. 

The problem of reorganization includes very 
distinctly vocational education, and only a_be- 
ginning of the solution has been made in this 
country. The excellent report of the Council 
committee last year makes unnecessary more 
than a summary of the situation and some sug- 
gestions on the questions involved. The material 
interests of the country must be promoted by 
the extension of commercial, industrial, technical, 
and trade instruction. The rights of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of society require practical 
training leading toward useful occupations for a 
large class of youth whose period of education is 
limited. There are two views of the means of ac- 
complishment. A large number would provide 
separate schools. The more conservative would 
relate all such work to the regular schools, select 
the industries emphasized in each locality, and 
make the training for them merely preparatory. 
This special work would be elective, and occupy 
about one-fourth of the school time. Prepara- 
tory industrial courses are placed at the age of 
twelve to sixteen; trade courses as such, leading 
to apprenticeships, at sixteen to eighteen. It 
will be seen that the time scheme previously dis- 
cussed, making the high-school period twelve to 
eighteen, with two divisions, four years and two 
years, readily adapts itself to these needs. 
Of course in large cities there are special prob- 
lems calling for earlier technical preparation for 
various industries. 

I believe that most progressive men, who 
represent high schools and colleges, in a general 
way take the affirmative of this question. They 
also stand for the professional and technical side 
of the universities. Many university colleges are 
“‘vocationalizing” the last two years, allowing or 
requiring students to choose studies leading to 
engineering, medicine, law, teaching, business, or, 
at least, to select a particular line of culture. 

But men who take a broad view cannot go the 
entire way with the radicals. To begin indus- 
trial training before the foundation of education 
is laid, to teach the principles of science only as 
growing out of industrial needs or the applica- 
tions of science without science, to yield children 
to the merciless demands and economies of trade, 
to provide vast and expensive special equipments 
of every kind, when the great problem is to con- 
nect all vocational training with existing plants 
and actual industries, to ignore all culture and 
deny the possibility or value of general education 
—these are at least objectionable propositions. 
The true aim is to maintain a balance between the 


‘cheap amusements, and anarchy of soul. 


material and the spiritual side of our civilization 
and between skill and foundation principles. If 
there is a demand for the practical, there is also 
an insistent claim for the humanistic side and for 
profound scientific knowledge. 

There are two kinds of philosophy that largely 
dominate the life of America, that of Bacon and 
that of Rousseau. We recognize the marvelous 
stimulation to human thought and material 
civilization of Bacon’s influence and the beneficent 
humanitarian influence of Rousseau. But the 
misuse of the one fosters the evils of the day- 
worship of power, success at any cost, material- 
ism; from the other springs the doctrine of the 
individual temperament with all its evils of pur- 
suit.of inclination, unwise election, easy methods, 
These 
two influences rule too much our schools, and 
enter too much into our national life. Any re- 
organization of education will fail unless it is per- 
vaded by sound pedagogy and a healthy philosophy. 

I believe we must adapt to present needs the 
essential principles of humanism. There is not 
time, nor is it necessary, to go into the history of 
humanism, point out its virtues and faults, or 
make a careful definition of it. We may assume 
what it should mean to-day. It believes in the 
value of organized and transmitted knowledge, 
in discipline from studies, in selection of the best. 
It accepts and uses the best in tradition, and 
works on the plan of keeping civilization alive. 
It believes in pure ideals, in standards of excel- 
lence and character. It appreciates the impor- 
tance of the higher viewpoint that shows things 
in their right proportion, extent of vision, the 
self-possession that is not swayed by mob senti- 


‘ment or led astray by long discarded false doc- 


trines. It advocates a culture that has a moral 
backbone. It places character above success, 
and wisdom above knowledge. Since humanism 
is interest in the lives and thoughts of men as 
revealed in language, literature, and history, it 
may include all the implications of his nature. 
Hence it stands for an idealism that makes of 
the universe a living thing, sees in it a universal 
will, holds as supreme some form of reverence, 
and a mighty faith in the affirmative side of things. 
Withal it stands for real progress, wise sympathy, 
and a democracy that gives a just opportunity for 
nobility of intellect and character. 

As conservative educators grant the reasonable 
claims for practical efficiency, so they acknowl- 
edge the claims of science and its limitless con- . 
tributions to progress and human welfare. But 
the higher interests centre in man as man. As 
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expressed in a little romance of self-denial noted 
incidentally: “Just things don’t count very much; 
it’s people that does.” Moral truths that “smite 
the soul as with a sword,” purposes that aim true, 
great causes, poetic insights, the good and strong 
will—these are the measure of real life. _Ro- 
mance is a spiritual thing. Poetry and philoso- 
phy alone can create a transcendent interest in 
nature—reveal it as pervaded by life and pur- 
pose. Labor, all material interests, life itself, 
have not a sufficient meaning, unless to them is 
imparted some spirit of romance whose source 
is an ideal of absolute value. As it were abroad 
and desolate, man must have thus some concealed 
spirit of joy, like Stevenson’s Lantern Bearers, 
who, in the autumn nights of cold and wind and 
rain, among the lonely sand drifts, could exult and 
sing at the hidden knowledge that they had bull’s- 
eyes at their belts. It you have not the patience 
for wise treatises, and must be entertained, as is 
the spirit of the time, by an impressionistic style, 
turn to Chesterton for.a while; he is not so crazy 
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as at first appears, and may have a message for 
you. 

There never was so great a need of an intelli- 
gent view of the place of humanism in education. 
Leaders of educational thought have here their 
greatest work—nothing short of giving teachers 
and the public a sound philosophy of life, a true 
estimate of real culture, and the ways and means 
of making humanistic studies effective in education. 
For this high service of the teacher are needed, 
first, a strong personality, a cheerful outlook, an 
idealistic view, a power of appreciation; second, a 
knowledge of the means of education for power, 
of vital moral training, of imparting inspiration 
by the deeds and thoughts of men. This view 
is not an argument for classics, only for the 
principles of humanistic study; it does not neglect 
science or industry; it endeavors to maintain 
a proper balance in education. The people de- 
mand that the spiritual side shall find a place in 
our schools and in our national life, and any 


scheme of reorganization must reckon with the 
fact. 


a a 


ADVANTAGES OF 


CONSOLIDATION. 


BY HON. E. T. FAIRCHILD, 


State Superintendent of Kansas. 


1. It permits a better grading of the school 
and better classification of the pupils. Consoli- 
dation allows pupils to be placed in graded 
schools where they can work to the best advan- 
tage, and where more time can be given to the 
Tecitation. 

2. The time of the teacher is not frittered 
away by having to teach a very large number of 
classes. 

3. By employing several teachers, each 
teacher can have ample time for each class, and 
some high-school work can also be added. 

4. It insures the enrollment of a larger per- 
centage of the persons of school age. 

5. It insures a better attendance from those 
enrolled. 

6. It opens the door to more weeks of school- 
ing, and to schools of a higher grade. 

?. It keeps the larger boys and girls in school 
a longer time, and especially those advancing be- 
yond the discipline and instruction of the smaller 
school. 

8. Greater results are accomplished in the 
same length of time. 

9. Better management is secured. 

10. The discipline in consolidated schools 
averages much better than that in schools of but 
one teacher. 

11. Better school officials can be secured by 
having a much larger district from which to select 
them. 

12. Petty jealousies interfere less with the best 
interests of the school. 

13. The larger number of subjects already re- 
quired makes the need of more than one teacher 
for any school apparent. 


14. The general demand for more subjects 
in the course of study emphasizes the fact that 
a larger institution than the one-teacher school 
is required. 

15. The course. of study can be made more 
complete. ‘ 

16, It affords an opportunity for thorough 
work in special branches, such as drawing, music, 
and elementary agriculture. 

1%. Special teachers could be employed to di- 
vide their time among such consolidated schools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FREE AND ACCESSIBLE TO ALL. 


_ 18. It is the only means of realizing free high 
schools for all and accessible to all. 

19. The extension of the course of study so as 
to give some high-school instruction follows con- 
solidation. At the age of from thirteen to fif- 
teen years, when pupils: should be ready for high 
school, the natural place for them to live is in 
their own homes under parental care. Even a 
year or two of high-school education at home 
prepares the child much better to be among 
strangers while continuing his education. 

20. The larger boys and girls are kept in 
school, are given better instruction, and are of- 
fered many advanced subjects. 

21. A larger proportion of the pupils are en- 
abled to complete their preparation for the high 
school. 

22. All the children have the same chances for 
higher educational advantages, which, under the 
present plan, only a small percentage can have, 
and that at great expense, by leaving home and 
going to the city. 


23. A larger number have high sckools to 
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enter. Hence, a much larger number enter high 
school. 

24. The rich and the poor will have more 
nearly equal advantages in securing a high-school 
education. What is now the privilege of a few 
will become equally the opportunity of all. 

25. It gives an opportunity to the promising, 
ambitious boy or girl, regardless of wealth, and 
in return the state is endowed richly with a citi- 
zenship of superior quality and efficiency. 

26. Parents and children become more con- 
tented when good school advantages are brought 
to them in the country. 


SOCIAL ADVANTAGES. 

27. It brings to the people of a larger area a 
certain community of feeling, a certain compan- 
ionship and charity which would ; 
otherwise hardly be possible. Sec- 
tarian and political differences are not 
so noticeable, and the people become 
better acquainted. 

28. The social life of the pupil is 
widened, and the circle of acquaint- 
ance extended. The larger associa- 
tion improves the manners of the pu- 
pils, strengthens their individuality, 
broadens their experience with 
others, and makes them better and 
more intelligent citizens. 

29. By consolidation we are tak- 
ing a long step forward in solving the 
problem, “How to keep the boys on the farm.” 
Such a school may become the social and intel- 
lectual centre of the community. 

30. By this plan the farm again, as of old, be- 
comes the ideal place in which to bring up chil- 


dren, to give them the advantages of centres. 


of population, and have them spend their even- 
ings in the home. 


INTEREST. 
31. The classes are larger, and hence more in- 
teresting. 
32. It awakens healthy rivalry through the 


inspiration of numbers. 

33. The large classes bring interest, enthusi- 
asm, and confidence. 

34. Large classes inspire the strong students 
to excel and the others to imitate their example. 

35. Closer relationship, more varied inter- 
course, and friendly class rivalry tend to stimu- 
late interest. The classes become stronger, pu- 
pils continue longer in school, and frequently se- 
cure higher education. 

36. The larger numbers make the games 
more interesting, make such games as baseball 
possible, and hence contribute to the attractive- 
ness of school life. 

37. It quickens public interest in the schools. 
Pride in the kind and quality of work done is 
made manifest. 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION. 


38. Better teachers can be employed, hence 
better schools. 

39. Good teachers gravitate toward positions 
having systematized work. 
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40. Teachers are retained longer, and hence 
become more efficient. 
41. Special teachers for the various depart- 
ments may be employed, or those employed will 
tend to become specialists. 
42. Good teachers may be more easily 
tained than in the small ungraded school. 
43. The consolidated school secures a larger 
share of the experienced teachers and those who 
have had normal training. © 
44. The better salaries paid will enable a 
larger proportion of the teachers to secure high- 
school and normal training as a preparation. 
45. The plan insures systematic and close su- 
pervision by the principal, and makes the visita- 
tion by county superintendents more efficient by 
saving much time from travel and by 
permitting visits much more fre- 
quently. 
46. Close supervision will give the 
inexperienced teachers wise daily as- 
sistance and guidance, and greatly im- 
prove their efficiency. 


re- 


ATTENDANCE. 
47. It reduces irregular atten- 
dance. - 
48. It eliminates truancy. 
49. It reduces tardiness to a mini- 
mum, 
AIRCHILD, 50. It makes compliance with our 


law more 


feasible and justifiable. 
CONVEYANCE AND PROTECTION. 
51. Pupils use the same conveyance to attend 
both the grades and the high schools. 
52. The consolidated school usually becomes 
the trading-point, and the parents, through pu- 
pils, have daily access to the trading centre and 
to the post-office, and can attend to matters 
which otherwise would require much time and at- 
tention. 
53. The school wagons can be used for trans- 
portation to entertainments, lectures, and con- 
certs. 
54. The system of conveyance is more com- 
fortable and more satisfactory to pupils. 
55, It is the general testimony that the health 
of the pupils is much better because of transpor- 
tation facilities. 
56. The pupils are protected from storms; 
quarreling and fighting on the way to and from 
school are prevented; the opportunity for in- 
timidation and acts of violence by the strong 
towards the weak is removed. 
57. The morals of the pupils*are guarded and 
controlled on the way to and from school. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

58. The buildings are more comfortable and 
convenient, and better adapted to school pur- 
poses. The same number of rooms can be con- 
structed more cheaply when combined in one 
building than when constructed separately. 
59. Pupils can have the advantages of better 
schoolrooms, better heated, better ventilated, and 
better supplied with apparatus. 
60. Better equipment for primary work can be 
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secured. Instead of the charts, globes, and other 
apparatus duplicated in the separate schools a 
much larger variety can be secured for the same 
outlay. 

61. The larger school means better libraries, 
and hence good literature. 


ECONOMY. 


62. Usually half of the number of teachers is 
required, and consequently, a very great financial 
saving is produced. 
63. As about half the number of schoolrooms 
is required, there is a large saving in the capital in- 
vested in school buildings, and the loss from the 
depreciation of buildings is proportionately re- 
duced. 
64. There is a corresponding saving in re- 
pairs, fuel, stoves, paint, and janitor service. 
.65. There is a saving from the expense due to 
duplication of libraries, reference books, globes, 
charts, and other apparatus, school 
fences, and outbuildings. 
66. There is a saving to the parents in shoes, 
medicine, doctor bills, and trips to shops and 
stores. 
67%. The saving from the various sources usu- 
ally more than pays for the conveyance of pupils, 
and much larger returns are secured for the 
money invested. 
68. Either the aggregate cost is decreased or 
greater efficiency is secured at the same cost. 
69. There is a saving in the very heavy ex- 
pense of sending pupils away from home to high 
schools, or of moving to town to educate the chil- 
dren. 

70. It gives value received for the amount 
expended. 

71. It enhances the value of real estate, but 
the greatest gain is in the enrichment of the lives 
of the young. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
72. The central school has more dignity, more 
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character, more force than the rural school, and 
evokes more pride, interest, and support on the 
part of the people. 

73. The consolidated school has gone far be- 
yond the experimental stage. Its advantages are 
as well confirmed as are the disadvantages of the 
one-teacher rural school. 

74. At every point of comparison the con- 
solidated school is confidently claimed to be su- 
perior in all respects to the school of one teacher, 
and at all material points of comparison the en- 
tire system of consolidation has been demon- 
strated by experience to be superior to the sys- 
tem that is gradually being replaced by it. 

75. The objections to consolidation are al- 
most invariably either fanciful or selfish. Shall 
trivial excuses Outweigh the most precious in- 
heritance a child may receive? 


CONCLUSION. 


The great majority of our trained and ex- 
perienced teachers are found in the graded schools 
only. Because of short terms, small schools, in- 
experienced teachers, lack of sufficient supplies 
and apparatus, and of impossible demands made 
upon the teachers of the rural schools, the boys 
and girls of the country are by no means re- 
ceiving the training to which they are entitled. 

From every consideration, both financial and 
intellectual, more careful attention should be 
given to our common schools. 

I plead for the boy and the girl everywhere, 
that they shall have equal advantages; that the 
people of this great state see to it that they shall 
have not alone opportunity for high-school and 
college training, but that they shall have a firm 
and sound foundation upon which to rest such 
education. However much we may desire higher 
education for all, the cold fact remains, and 
probably always will remain, that the vast ma- 
jority of the youth of our land will never get a 
school training beyond the people’s college—the 
public high school. 


Allison Tupper. 


THE OCEAN AND THE FLAW. 


Enthusiasm—yes, but not hysteria. Progress—yes, but not iconoclasm. Change—yes, 
but not merely for itself. Evolution is a hardy perennial, but revolution may be an unac- 
climated and sickly annual foredoomed to contribute to statistics of infant mortality. 
can count on the mighty ocean; we can count on currents and counter currents; we can 
count on the ebb and the flow of the tide; we can count on the trade winds; we are even 
justified in displaying cautionary signals for rain and storm; but who can predict every 
tornado, every blizzard, every sudden flaw, every whim of the tropical sea, every breath 
of popular favor destined to come and go like a feathery cloud across the summer sky? 
All of which is a parable and means: ‘‘Wisdom is the principal thing.” 
more than change; as the ocean is more than the sudden flaw; so the conduct of wise, 
high-minded men and women will outlast and outlive every demonstration, no matter 
how noisy or how notorious, of the demagog, the parasite, or the charlatan.— Frederic 
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CLEVELAND’S WELFARE WORK. 
BY SARAH E. HYRE. 

In 1905, for the first time, a Cleveland board of 
education adopted a policy to promote the largest 
possible use of school buildings for educational 
purposes, and to make that policy effective it has 
added an auditorium to every new building,, and, 
whenever possible, has remodeled old ones to 
supply an assembly room. 

To-day Cleveland leads the country with its 
fifty school auditoriums and twenty-two large 
lower halls, attractively decorated and equipped 
with folding chairs, electric lights, lantern plugs, 
etc. 

These meeting places are used each year by 
about fifteen outside improvement . associations, 
men’s civic league, Grand Army posts, etc. In 
more than forty buildings mothers’ clubs meet in 
their work of furthering co-operation between 
parent and teacher. In addition musical clubs, 
visiting conventions, lecture courses, etc., . are 
held in various auditoriums, to which the public is 
admitted without charge. 

Buildings are also used by outside organiza- 
tions each Sunday for the teaching of foreign 
languages to children of different nationalities. 
Since 1905 responsible individuals and organiza- 
tions have been encouraged to use the school 
buildings under rules and regulations of the 
board. 

Further welfare work is being carried on 
through thirty school gardens, admittedly the 
best in the country, fifteen libraries in connection 
with the public library, five night gymnasiums, 
boys’ patriotic clubs, swimming pool, shower 
baths, medical and dental inspection and dispensa- 
ries. Special provisions are made for defective, 
blind, crippled, tuberculous, and deaf and dumb 
children, while the proposed new Eagle school, 
with every up-to-date facility for welfare work, 
will revolutionize the life of the Haymarket dis- 
trict, the hot-bed of juvenile offenders. 

Tin cups have been abolished, and sanitary 
drinking fountains are in every building, as well 
as rest and lunch rooms for teachers.  Play- 
ground space has been added to every building, 
with the idea of giving to every child at least ten 
square feet of play space. 

For some years there have been from five to 
seven summer playgrounds. This year all school 
grounds were thrown open, while twenty-one 
were thoroughly equipped and drew an average 
attendance of 2,000 daily. 

In 1906 it was discovered that there were few 
wash places and no towels in the school buildings, 
except a towel belonging to the teacher. Every 
school is now equipped with wash places, hot and 
cold water, and in 1910 more than 500,000 indi- 
vidual towels and a carload of soap were used. 
The policy now is to put shower baths in every 
down-town school. 
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It may be assumed that every large city in the 
country knows what Cleveland is doing in social 
centre work better than Cleveland does herself. 
This is due to the fact that the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the National Society for the 
Study of Education have exploited the “Cleve- 
land Plan” from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Cleveland is the first and only city of promi- 
nence whose board of education has, through its 
organization, carried on a practical campaign of 
education for the larger use of school buildings. 
In 1905 and 1906 the work was experimental, but 
in 1907 the board created a permanent commit- 
tee to plan and supervise the work. 

The: failure of the Rochester plan was due to 
the cost of the work. Talent was hired and a 
supervisor paid. The expense aggregated $10,- 
000 a year for three centres. Cleveland spends 
about $500 a year for the social centre work, and 
the expense will be less as the community as- 
sumes still more responsibility. The talent for 
Cleveland is contributed. 

Including this year’s program, the committee 
of the board has supervised since 1907 approxi- 
mately 700 free entertainments and lectures, while 
it is estimated 30,000 parents and patrons éach 
year have profited by them. 

This year the work will come nearer the ideal 
of the board than ever before. The pupils and 
teachers of the different buildings will assume re- 
sponsibility for one evening to parents and 
patrons; the mothers’ clubs or citizens’ com- 
mittee, another, while the committee on “public 
lectures and welfare” will supply all additions. 
These are the most prominent items of welfare 
work promoted by the board of education the last 
seven years, but by no means all. 


a 


TOO COMMERCIAL. 


It is indeed regrettable that Americans let music 
play such a little part in their education and lives. 
The majority of them are worse than barbarians. 
The average graduate to-day of a college starts 
out to fight life’s battle with his brain crammed full 
of commercialism. Only a snrall percentage of 
them know anything of the sublimer works of mu- 
sic. A young man who goes out into the world 
without being equipped with an appreciation of 
good music is forever barred from the uplifting 
qualities to be derived only from the great musical 
compositions. 

Education is too cold, and,it would be materially 
improved by the addition of musical studies in con- 
nection with other college courses. The musi- 
cians of to-day should throw their body and soul 
into the work of civilizing the people of America. 
—President A. W. Harris of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Illinois. 


4 


An educational system that would differentiate individuals in any wide measure 
would be socially disastrous.— William Chandler Bagley. 
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A CHICAGO DEPARTURE. 


The committee appointed by the Chicago school 
board to consider the equipment of general high 
schools for advanced technical work reports as 
follows :— 

“Pupils who enter high school should have an 
opportunity of choosing, in accordance with 
their aptitudes and capacities, among different 
departments of study, but a boy or girl who has 
just graduated from the elementary schools 
should not be asked at once to make a final deci- 
sion as to his or her entire high school education. 
A pupil may begin by choosing the commercial 
course, and later find that the technical course 
is better suited to him, or he may begin a technical 
course and after the first year or two desire to 
change to an academic course. For these rea- 
sons, and for the further reason that pupils who 
have selected a general course should have an 
opportunity of taking a certain amount of techni- 
cal or commercial work, and vice versa, technical 
and commercial courses for boys and girls should 
be offered in all the general high schools through 
the first and second years. In this way all high 
school pupils will have an opportunity of finding 
out which course is best suited to them, and an 
opportunity of associating with pupils whose 
choice of studies may ultimately lie in a different 
direction. During the first two years, then, every 
pupil who desires to go to high school will be able 
to get the work he requires within a reasonable 
distance from his home, without expense for car- 
fare, or at least with very little expense, and upon 
social equality with all other high school pupils. 
The offering of technical work in the first two 
years of the general high schools, convenient of 
access to all pupils, will make it unnecessary to 
continue offering these two years of work in the 
three technical high schools which are designed 
to serve the three sides of the city respectively. 
In these three schools the course should begin 
with the third year. Thus the three technical high 
schools will be able to offer in addition to the 
third and fourth years, a fifth and a sixth year, that 
is, two years of graduate work. 

“There will be a marked advantage in this ar- 
rangement. A pupil who, after two years of 
technical work in a general high school, definitely 
makes up his mind to continue in the technical 
course will be transferred to a school where the 
technical side of all the work will be emphasized, 
where the work will be more practical, and where 
the principal will be specially qualified to direct 
this class of work and be specially interested in 
it. In the same way, the pupil who elects to con- 
tinue in a commercial course or in an academic 
course will continue in a school under the direc- 
tion of a principal whose main interest lies in 
academic*or commercial work, and who is better 
able to direct the academic and commercial work 
than the principal of a technical high school 
would be. The third and fourth years of the 
technical course will be offered only in the techni- 
cal high schools, and the commercial and academic 
courses will be offered only in the general high 
schools. 
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“The expense of establishing and maintaining in 
every public high school of the city a complete 
four-years’ technical course is absolutely prohibi- 
tive. The initial cost of equipment is great, and 
the expense of maintenance is undoubtedly be- 
yond the resources of the board of education. 
The Albert G. Lane Technical high school, the 
Richard T. Crane Technical high school, and the 
Lake high school are now equipped for the third- 
and fourth-year work above mentioned, and also 
for the fifth-year work above mentioned. The 
sixth year, that is, the second graduate year, could 
be provided without extraordinary additional ex- 
pense. The committee therefore recommends 
that two years, but not more than two years, of 
technical work be offered in the general high 
schools, and that four years of technical work, be- 
ginning with the third year of the present course, 
be offered in the three high schools which are 
now designated specially as technical high 
schools.” 


THE PERIL OF THE TEACHER. 


BY LYMAN A. BEST, 
New York Board of Retirement. 


Thirty-nine per cent. of the teachers who have 
been retired in the last six years were suffering 
from nervous breakdown, while a considerable 
number had heart disease. 

Children coming to school from homes where 
contagious diseases are housed and unsanitary 
schoolrooms are responsible for much of the 
danger to which a teacher is subject. 

Studies made by the writer concerning the 
prevalence of contagious diseases among children 
of the city at different periods of the year show 
conclusively that under conditions as they pre- 
vail in most schools of the city, improper ventila- 
tion, improper sweeping and dusting, the use of 
the common drinking cup, the schoolroom is the 
centre from which many contagious diseases are 
distributed. The occupation of a teacher as well 
as that of a pupil must be classed as extra-hazard- 
ous as long as the schoolroom is contaminated by 
bacteria-laden dust. 

Taking the statistics of the retired teachers of 
this city one can readily find all the proof neces- 
sary to establish the contention that our profes- 
sion is one that requires a vast amount of nervous 
and physical stamina; since the establishment of 
our fund in 1904 there have been retired 1,492 
teachers to February 1,1911. Of these only one- 
tenth have been retired on account of age or 
length of service. The other nine-tenths have ap- 
plied for retirement on the ground of physical or 
mental inefficiéncy. 

There are few treeless school grounds in the 
country, but in many of the grounds the trees 
have not been well planted or well cared for. The 
school grounds are not as good as they should 
be with the plans that have been made for them. 


Massachusetts authorized evening schools in 
1883, and required cities of 10,000 inhabitants to 
maintain such schools. 
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THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


BY CORA MEL PATTEN, 


Chicago. 


The drama is recognized as the most demo- 
cratic of arts, being the truest and most intimate 
avenue for the expression of the thought and 
heart life of a people, and today, as never before, 
it is being given a place of honor and at- 
knowledged as one of the most vital forces in the 
forming of ideals and morals. One of the most 
important movements of recent months is that 
known as the Drama League of America, or- 
ganized in Chicago in 1910, with Mrs. A. Starr 
Best as president. It is one of the most signifi- 
cant, definite, and far-reaching lines of work ever 
promoted by the club women of America. It 
aims at reformatory work that shall better con- 
ditions govérning the stage, not by iconoclastic 
methods, attacking the stage as an institution, 
but by educating audiences that shall be able to 
discriminate between the cheap and the worthy 
plays; to force from the theatre the demoraliz- 
ing play by patronizing and commending good 
plays. 

The purpose is not to talk against the vicious 
play, but by constructive work and concerted 
action, through publicity work, study clubs, read- 
ing circles, and lectures, to bring the better plays 
so prominently before the attention of the public 
that the result will be actual box support of the 
high-class plays. ' 

That there was need for such an organization 
is evidenced by the response accorded it. In the 


beginning it was founded on high ideals but, 


loosely constructed. Today, sixteen months 
after its inception, it has a diversified yet com- 
pact organization, with a membership of over 
eighteen thousand, representing 
states, and with an affiliation of one hundred and 
fifteen clubs for all sections of the country. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has placed 
its drama department under the direction of the 
league, and most of the state federations to con- 
vene this fall are asking for speakers to present 
the work of the league. 

To perfect the working organization the ex- 
ecutive body has drawn from the best thoughts 
of literary lecturers and interpreters, dramatic 
critics, theatrical managers, and club women. 

During the first year the details of executive 
work drew heavily upon the time of devoted 
workers who served without remuneration. 
With plans now well matured, a down-town office 
has been secured, a salaried secretary and sten- 
ographer engaged, and thus equipped, the league 
bids fair to carry on with efficiency its plans for 
departmental work and for the organization of 
state chapters and city centres, 

The Drama League has two distinct branches 
of activity, in charge of two general committees 
known as the educational committee and the 
play-going committee. 

The purpose of the work outlined by the edu- 
cational committee is to cultivate the dramatic 


twenty-nine . 


taste of audiences by the reading of plays outside 
the theatre. 

A dramatic critic on one of the cosmopolitan 
dailies says that the most frequent comments he 
hears from the theatre goers is that a play was 
“rotten” or “swell.” We believe the only way to 
create audiences that shall bring enlightened 
judgment to the theatre is through a study of the 
drama as literature. Some years ago the writer 
was struck by the lack of a knowledge of the 
drama among people who otherwise possessed a 
considerable degree of literary culture, For 
three years she made it a point to visit the public 
libraries in every community where she worked. 
Her purpose was to compare the drama section 
with the equipment of other sections in the 
library. In all parts of the country she found 
conditions largely the same. In towns of from 
three to thirty thousand would be found in the 
drama section Shakespeare and from two to per- 
haps fifty (seldom more) additional volumes, 
against hundreds of volumes of fiction. When 
the hbrarian. was questioned as to this condition, 
the reply was always the same—‘There is no de- 
mand for the drama.” 

The Drama League is composed of people who 
know. that the business of teachers, preachers, 
artists, and library conimiftees is not to supply but 
to create demand, and to foster right intellectual 
and emotional demands is the entire function of 
the educational committee. The educational 
work has seven departments, as follows: The 
drama study department, with Dr. George P. 
Baker of Harvard University as chairman. This 
committee prepares study courses and reading 
lists. It has issued six lists of plays for home 
reading; also four study courses on Significant 
Modern Dramas, Types of Drama, Racial Types 
of Drama, and Recent Successful Plays. 

The junior department began operations this 
fall. The, perfected plans were drawn by the 
leading workers in children’s dramatics from both 
public and private schools and the various social 
centres of Chicago. The purpose is to organize 
children’s clubs throughout the country and to 
develop work for them in drama study and the 
presentation of plays, simply and _ intelligently 
staged. When possible it is the intention to have 
these clubs directed’ by efficient salaried leaders. 
A leaflet giving detailed plans for the formation 
of junior leagues has been prepared by the com- 
mittee, which also issues twice a year a course of 
study in dramatic literature suited to intermediate, 
grammar, and high school grades. Satisfactory 
plays for children are difficult to obtain, but the 
committee promises to keep in touch with all 
that appears and to offer only the best. They 
will be glad to have practical suggestions from ex- 
perienced workers. Teachers who have made 
dramatic adaptations of poems and stories and sue- 
cessfully staged the same, are asked to commbuni- 
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cate with this committee, that where practical 
such production may be published and offered to 
the public. No one doubts the educational value 
of dramatic work as a means of sane, healthful, 
and beautiful self-expression during the forma- 
tive years of life. To make possible and effective 
such education is much more to the point, and this 
is the work which the junior department seeks +o 
do. All interested in organizing junior clubs 
should write for detailed information to the chair- 
man of the committee, Cora Mel Patten, 4858 
Champlain avenue, Chicago. Miss Patten will 
devote a part of her time during this season to the 
organization and promotion of this work. The 
league also has a special teachers’ department, 
which aims to interest teachers in dramatic study, 
and to urge the introduction of such study in 
schools. <A lecture bureau keeps a tabulated file 
of lecturers, readers, and class leaders, and offers 
help in the building of club programs. It does 
not book speakers or transact business, but 
merely advises. 

A library department under W. N. S. Carl- 
ton, of Newberry Library, has prepared lists of 
dramas and reference books suitable for public 
libraries and will assist librarians in small towns 
to complete their collections. These lists have 
been prepared, one purchasable at $50, one at 
$100, and another at $150. 

Another interesting department is that which 
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repares lists of plays and suggestions for amateur 
coke. A publicity department compiles and is- 
sues quarterly lists of recent publications of 
dramas, critical books and magazine articles bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

The play-going committee aims to secure finan- 
cial support for worthy offerings. It is non-com- 
mercial, It never accepts complimentary tickets. 
It attends and judges the leading plays. If the 
committee endorses a play it issues a bulletin out- 
lining the play and urging attendance. These 
bulletins are mailed to all individual members and 
affliated clubs and schools. They are regularly 
posted in seven of our great universities and many 
public libraries and art galleries. The committee 
secures special rates on theatre tickets for stu- 
dents, teachers, and wage earners for all plays 
bulletined by the committee. During the past 
year fifty-three plays were attended, and fourteen 
bulletins issued. Managers speak with enthusi- 
asm and conviction of the support which has come 
as the direct result of the bulletins. 

Individual membership in the league is $1.00 
per year. Members are entitled to all of the lit- 
erature issued by the league and to a vote at all 
public meetings and conventions. It is believed 
that this movement, by focusing the best thought 
and effort of the country, will materially aid in 
developing and crystallizing our national dra- 
matic art. 


WORLD NERVE CENTRES. 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


TRIPOLI: AFRICA. 
SZECHUEN : CHINA. 


Evidently Africa is looked upon by the grasp- 
ing nations of Europe as a melon which is to be 
sliced up when and how they may choose. And 
at present Italy seems bent upon having its slice 
in Tripoli, while Germany and France are wran- 
gling over Morocco. The morale of the question 
does not seem to figure conspicuously in all this; 
it is justified by the possible enlargement of terri- 
tory and extension of trade. 

History repeats itself. Ages ago the Roman 
emperors Antoninus and Aurelius descended 
with their galleys and their legions upon the 
Tripolitan littoral, and added it to the imperial 
domain. And now Rome is sending her cruisers 
and her battalions for a similar purpose, and 
probably with the same result of conquest. At 
first sight it would seem that Turkey will not be 
able to maintain her provincial rights in Tripoli, 
than she was to keep France out of Algeria and 
Tunis, and now out of Morocco. Moorish 
domination of North Africa seems doomed. The 
star-and-crescent flag of the Moslem must give 
way to the more pretentious ensigns of Europe. 

Tripoli, in the course of centuries, has been a 
much-conquered country. Original'y it was in 
the hands of the Phoenicians, from whom in time 
it was wrested by the Romans. The Vandals 
and the Greeks have each figured as its masters, 


Then 1,200 years since the hordes of Mohammed 
conquered it by their scimiters and their faith, and 
it has remained in Arab hands from then till now. 
Is it to change masters again? 

What about this land that at present is burden- 
ing the cables with its news and keeping the chan- 
cellories of Europe awake? It is a North African 
state between Tunis on the west and Egypt on the 
east, with the widest stretch of the blue Medi- 
terranean on the north and the deserts of Sahara, 
the Fezzan, and the Libyan on the south and the 
southeast. It is chiefly settled along the sea- 
coast, where there is a strip of fairly fertile soil, 
with occasional forests, and mountains that are 
the eastern extension of the Atlas range. Scat- 
tered here and there in the great sand plains to the 
south are rich oases, which form the halting- 
places for the caravans laden with spices, gums, 
ivory, and ostrich plumes from mid-Africa on 
their way to the many harbors along the coast. 

There never has been anything like a census of 
the Tripolitans, Turkey not being given to such 
tabulations. But judging by consular reports, 
which in such a country can be no more than 
estimates, the entire population does not much 
exceed one million. It is Arabic in race, 
Mahometan in religion, indolent in habit, and 
fierce in disposition. Industry would make the 
land productive and wealthy, a belief which the 
Italians confidently hold and act upon. 

Tripoli is a natural gateway for the nations 
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of interior Africa to get their products to the 
markets of the north. It is 250 miles nearer 
these interior tribes than Tunis or Algeria, and 
this greatly lessens the weariness of the caravan 
route, which is very trying at best. The climate 
is variable, extremely hot at times, and quite chilly 
when the winds come from the Mediterranean. 
Between the dreaded siroccos from the deserts 
and the northers from the sea, the climate varies 
greatly. 

The principal products of the country itself are 
grains,—chiefly barley,—olives, saffron, figs, and 
dates, with large quantities of castor-oil. Alex- 
andrian merchants take the money, the wool, and 
wax for the Egyptian market. Rugs of an ex- 
cellent grade and cloths are manufactured, and 
considerable pottery is made by Arab hands at 
the old-fashioned wheels. 

But while Tripoli produces much of itself, the 
richest portion of its commerce is as a middleman 
between the people of the interior and the marts 
of Europe. Sometimes a single caravan trans- 
ports wealth enough in its packages to make the 
merchant to whom it is consigned independently 
rich, 

Three centuries ago the Tripolitan pirates were 
the scourge of the Mediterranean, and their 
cruelty and daring led to many a primitive expedi- 
tion by the naval powers of Europe. Now all 
such piracy is gone, the Arabs having a healthy 
dread of the guns of the cruisers. 

American explorers are busy to-day unearthing 
the long-buried treasures of Cyrene, and are 
finding much that speaks of the civilizations of 
far-distant centuries. It is a risky business, as 
the Arabs are not favorable to the disturbance 
of the ruins, but American courage will overcome 
Arab spite. 

SZECHUEN: CHINA. 

Anyone who is familiar enough with Chinese 
history as to be able to recall the story of the 
famous Tae-ping rebellion will be reluctant to 
prophesy as to what the present outbreak in the 
province of Szechuen may result in. Whatever 
we may think of ourselves as judges of Chinese 
affairs, we are very far from being able to predi- 
cate what this or that problem means, especially 
to the Chinaman of the interior. 

The despatches for some time have been bring- 
ing delayed intelligence of trouble in Szechuen— 
of rebellious peasants, of beleaguered viceroys 
and troops, of fleeing missionaries, and of for- 
eign gunboats making their slow headway far up 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. The rebellion, according 
to the news, has sprung out of several grievances: 
(1) A terrible flood which just prior to the 
harvest-tide swept away all the products of the 
fields and left the distressed people face to face 
with winter and a famine; (2) discontent with the 
Manchu dynasty at Peking, southern China never 
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having become reconciled to the Manchu rule; 
(3) hatred of the foreigners who are financing the 
railroad schemes that are to penetrate the empire 
and make its remotest provinces more accessible 
to the foreign trader and the Chinese soldier. 

Whatever the reasons for the rebellion may 
be—those just named or others—the outbreak 
seems at present quite formidable, and the out- 
come difficult to predict. 

Szechuen province is the largest province in 
China, both in area and population. Its area is 
220,000 square miles, or more than double the 
area of its next neighbor in size—Yun-nan. Its 
population is in the neighborhood of 40,000,000, 
or about one-tenth of the population of the 
Chinese empire. 

The province is far inland from the Yellow 
sea, being on the border of Tibet. The great 
Yang-tse-Kiang river—2,900 miles in length— 
courses through the province, and is its chief 
artery of trade with the distant marts, Fully one- 
half of the province is mountainous, being part 
of the mountain section of Central Asia. The 
other half is hilly more than mountainous, and is 
quite fertile. 

The mulberry tree grows here to perfection, 
and so the silk industry is the leading feature in 
the provincial trade. More silk is produced here 
than in any other province of China. Next in 
financial importance is the cultivation of the 
poppy and its wretched outcome of opium. Then 
comes white wax, immense quantities of which 
are exported. Tobacco is extensively cultivated. 
Salt from inexhaustible deposits of brine, pe- 
troleum, coal, copper, and iron add immensely 
to the provincial commerce, 

It is, of course, a long haul to the seaport, but 
in China, where rates are low and time of little ac- 
count, the long haul does not count as it does 
with us. To boats of light draught the Yang- 
tse is navigable the year round, its channel being 
kept full by the melting snows of the giant 
mountains. 

The chief cities are Chun-Khing and Chang-tu. 
The last named is the capital, and it is this that 
is being besieged by the rebels. It is a lively and 
wealthy city and the seat of government of the 
viceroy; but it is content with itself. It is 
willing to trade with the nations outside the em- 
pire, and esteems them excellent customers; but 
it is jealous of their residence within its borders, 
its jealousy evidently arising from its fears of be- 
ing Outrivaled. More than in many other 
provinces of China, specially those along the 
coast, the people of Szechuen have many traits 
of the mid-Asian tribes, the Tibetans, and others, 
and are thus naturally hostile to the foreigner, 
with his plethoric money bags, his suavity in trade, 
and especially his gunboats. Hence, one reason 
at least for the present outbreak. 


a 


Business is for the sake of man, not man for the sake of business.—George B. 


Foster, University of Chicago. 
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SPELL! SPELL! SPELL! 


There is no question but that spelling is much 
better taught than at any time in the past, and the 
results are much better, but that is not saying 
that it is taught well enough or that the results are 
good enough, for neither is true. 

We have recently published a remarkably help- 
ful series of articles on teaching spelling, by Dr. 
W. E. Chancellor, and we have no disposition to 
enter upon a discussion of that subject, but we are 
inclined to urge yet once again an effort to 
quicken the interest of the schools in spelling. 

So far as a general awakening is concerned, 
nothing has ever been more effective than spelling 
contests. 

Many of the county uplifts have come from 
spelling contests. 

They have had their day in one part of the 
country or another for more than half a century. 
They reached their height in the middle eighties, 
when nearly every large city could fill the largest 
hall at twenty-five, thirty-five, or fifty cents a 
ticket. 

After that there was, naturally and inevitably, 
a lull, and little was heard of spelling matches for 
a time, but they revived with fervor about ten 
years ago. 

The Iowa county superintendents made reputa- 
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tions, but they never got higher than tri-county 
contests. 

Then cities began to awaken to the possibili- 
ties, and New Orleans, Pittsburg, Cleveland, and 
other cities became centres of the activity. 

Now Indiana is in a state-wide furore. Last 
year one contest lasted eight hours, and more 
than 5,000 words were spelled. This year the 
entire state is organized. 

Each school will contest for the discovery of 
its best spellers. Then these will contest with 
those from other schools for the best in the town- 
ship. Then these will contest with all township 
teams for the best spellers in the county. Then 
the Congressional district will try out the spelling 
match to discover its safest and most alert spellers, 
and finally there will be a grand state contest. 

Now all this is not primarily for the pleasure 
and pride of prize winners, not even for the bene- 
fit of those who get into the contest, but, first, 
last, and all the time, for the benefit of all the chil- 
dren, who will be thinking of words, spelling 
words, appreciating personal deficiencies and as- 
pirations. 

A ten-cent admission to the township contest 
provides adequate funds for prizes, aad higher 
and higher admission in county and Congressional 
district meets, until any price almost can be asked 
at the state contest. 

This at least will be achieved: It will show the 
mossbacks, the grouches, and the grumblers that 
there are in the public schools a great many mas- 
ters in the art of spelling. 
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EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT OF THE EDINBURGH 
SCHOOLS. 


In 1908, after a series of conferences between 
employers, social workers, and school officers of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, a school employment de- 
partment was organized, which operates in the 
following manner: The labor exchange of the city 
maintained by the board of trade has a_ branch 
office in the building of the board of education, and 
the chief vocation officer of the schools has rooms 
adjoining. 

Before the close of the school year the head 
masters of the elementary and high schools trans- 
mit to the vocation officer of the schools classi- 
fied lists of pupils who are about to leave school to 
go to work. On these lists the teachers and the 
headmasters record their estimates of the qualifi- 
cations and attainments and aptitudes of the stu- 
dents. The vocation officers notify the parents 
of their willingness to assist the children to select 
their work, and to secure employment and make 
appointments for interviews with the children and 
their parents. 

After the conference between the vocation offi- 
cer, the student, and the parent, the child’s regis- 
tration card is made out and sent to the officer of 
the employment exchange, who finds the opening 
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for the child, and at the same time the vocation 
officer prepares a plan for the further education 
of the child along the line of his chosen work in 
the continuation schools of the city, and each 
child is properly enrolled in one of thesé schools. 

The authorities of the continuation schools, with 
the assistance of representatives of groups of em- 
ployers, arrange special programs of study for 
the employees in each of the larger groups of in- 
dustries, and the employers require of their re- 
cruits that they attend regularly the instruction 
which is provided. 

The machinery is simple, the chances for 
leakage are small, definite vocational instruction 
can be given to the worker without upsetting the 
regular curriculum of the schools, and responsible 
guardianship is provided for the workers in their 
immaturity. 

During the summer one-fourth of the entire 
number of students who left school were provided 
with employment by this department, and more 
than half of them were given advice by competent 
and well-informed persons, and, as an additional 
result, the attendance upon the continuation 
schools for the following year was increased 
twenty-five per cent. Other cities of Scotland 
and England are organizing along similar lines. 
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GEORGIA TO THE FRONT. 


The Georgia legislature has passed by a large 
majority the educational bill, drafted in 1906 by 
Professor T. J. Woofter of the University of 
Georgia. It had been fought for every year 
since 1906. School and Home of Atlanta tells 
of the struggle this year in this way:— 

“The bill, as it stands, is of multiplex origin. 
In the first place, as it came from the House com- 
mittee, it embraced the best features of at least 
three distinct lines of effort and conviction. The 
bills drawn by the committees on legislation of 
the two educational associations were introduced 
by Mr. Foster of Newton county. Another bill 
had been worked out by Mr. Beck of Brooks in- 
dependently ; and it covered practically the same 
ground. These bills were referred to a sub- 
committee of which Mr. White of Screven, the 
chairman of the standing committee, was head, 
and he prepared a substitute expressing his own 
views, formed after careful and wide study of 
school laws from other states; and lo! this substi- 
tute was based on the same principles as the other 
two bills. 

“While the bill was going through the House 
it was widely and eagerly debated and amended; 
but not a single amendment hostile to the spirit 
of the bill got accepted, and the final vote was 134 
for the bill and only ten against it. In the Senate 
was concentrated the whole effort of the opposi- 
tion; and here was another proof of popular feel- 
ing on this matter. The old dilatory tactics were 
anticipated and frustrated. When delay became 
marked, letters and telegrams poured in from all 
over the state demanding action. The news- 
papers pumped in a hot fire on the same point. 
When the bill had been brought at last from the 
committee and forced to passage, every device of 
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emasculation by amendment was resorted to, but 
not a single hostile change was made. 

“The act as it stands to-day represents in the 
first place a composite of threé independent lines 
of investigation and thought in the House com- 
mittee, about twenty amendnients on the floor of 
the House, about twenty amendments by the 
Senate committee, and about fifteen more on the 
floor of the Senate. And yet, so clearly has piib- 
lic opinion been formulated in the last few yéars; 
that with all this tatnpering, modifying, and 
amending, the measure has come through essen- 
tially unscathed; and all taken together, is a bet- 


ter law than any one of the original drafts. It 
is wonderful.” 


AGE LIMIT ESTABLISHED. 


Of the achievements of the National Child 
Labor Committee in 1911 the extension of the 
age limit of children for shop work was important. 
A fourteen-year age limit was established in Colo- 
rado, Vermont, and West Virginia (in manufactur- 
ing establishments). Indiana, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, and Wisconsin either added new territory to 
that where the law formerly applied or extended 
the protection to other industries. California and 
Oregon established a fifteen-year age limit for 
general child labor with some exceptions. 

DON’T CHEAT THE BOYS. 


An unusual view of the vocational enthusiasm 
is that of the Chicago Tribune editorial which we 
reproduce with pleasure :— 

“The predomination of girls in the public 
schools, both grammar and high, is a regrettable 
fact. It is bad for every one concerned; for the 
boys, who will not receive their best development ; 
for the girls, who will find themselves obliged to 
accept as mates men in some ways inferior to 
themselves; for the city, which will be peopled 
largely with male citizens narrowed by lack of op- 
portunity; for the republic itself, which will have a 
mass of voters not really qualified to decide upon 
the important questions which will be intrusted to 
them. 

“School education is not the only sort of valu- 
able education, it is quite true, but it is the most 
reliable base of education. It can do no more 
than open up the doors of life, but, lacking it, 
many of those doors must remain forever closed, 
or at least there is danger that they will do so. 
The American public had in the old days an al- 
most fetichlike confidence in the efficacy of educa- 
tion. It was fanatic in the sacrifices made to give 
children an education. It was unashamed of 
poverty, providing it did not imply thriftlessness ; 
and when it meant that high ecosomy which con- 
sisted of going without material comforts for the 
sake of cultivating the mind, it was justly proud 
of it. 

“A return of this old spirit is needed. Don’t 
let the boys go to work merely because the first 
excitement of money earning is on them. Don’t 
let them heedlessly sacrifice themselves that your 
own burden may be made a trifle lighter. Your 
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family is standing still when you do that sort of 
thing, and not progressing as an American family 
ought to progress. Look to the future of your 
boys, not to your present ease. They do not 
realize what they are missing, but you do, espe- 
cially if you have missed the higher education 
yourself. The evolution of the family is one of 
the finest games which anybody can play, and it is 
one in which anyone may take a hand. Better 
hold to the old ideals and keep the boys in school. 
Your self-respect will increase if you do, and the 
harder it is for you to do it, the more satisfaction 
you will have from your achievement.” 
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CLEANING SCHOOLROOMS. 


There are eleven cities in the United States that 
have the floors of schoolrooms washed daily, and 
eighty per cent. of the cities have the floors swept 
daily. This is wholly the result of modern health 
campaigns. It is not a great while ago that in 
many cities floors were only washed in vacation 
and swept but once a week. 

There are six cities that have the floors washed 
every other day. All in all, there are eighteen 
that wash the floors oftener than once a week, or 
less than two per cent. Seven per cent. of the 
cities only wash the floors as often as once a week. 

More than eighty-five per cent. of the cities do 
not wash the floors as often as once a month. 

Nearly fifty per cent. do not wash the floors 
oftener than twice a year. © 


A third of the cities do not wash the floors 
oftener than once a year. 
Five per cent. of the cities never wash the 


floors. 

There are thirty-one cities that have school- 
house windows washed weekly. One-fifth of the 
cities wash the windows monthly or oftener. 
Half of the cities wash the windows as often as 
three times a year. In seven cities the windows 
are never washed, and in one-fourth of the cities 
not oftener than once a year. 

ELY HALL LIBRARY. 


Superintendent C. H. Barnes of Ely, Minn., has 
a library scheme that interested me greatly. 

On the second floor the hall way is nearly thirty 
feet wide, and this is equipped as a library, with 
reading tables and comfortable chairs, while on 
the sides of the hall way are bookcases in every 
wall space. 

There are nearly 5,000 books on these book 
shelves, and twenty-five different magazines, in- 
cluding all the best magazines. There is a li- 
brarian, who also has charge of the text-books. 

Ely has always had free text-books, and the 
librarian has charge of these. The text-books are 
in a large room, with shelves abundant, and with 
the rolling ladder, so that any shelf can be reached 
at once. 

The record of the books is as complete as possible. 
The librarian can tell instantly how many books of 
any kind are owned and where every one of them 
is. She can also tell by another series of cards 
just what books and how many are in any room 
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of the district. By still another series of cards 
she can tell what books and how many there are 
of each publisher, and when they were purchased 
and what was paid for them. 

It is a luxury to see as complete a system as this 
in excellent working order. 
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THE CONTAGION OF THE GOOD. 


In the elegant high school of Jersey City I saw 
a highly artistic clock in the hall way where the 
students all enter. It had four faces, so that from 
any point within its range it could be seen. 

“Where did you get that idea?” was asked of 
him. 

“At Newburyport,” was the answer, and Mr. 
Snyder added that before they decided upon their 
plans, with a committee of the board he visited 
high school buildings far and near, and “from 
each we had something to put into this building.” 
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The memorial fund committee to honor the 
memory of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has elaborate 
plans for raising a large sum of money in small 
amounts. Whoever wishes any part in this may 
send $1 to Miss Isabel F. Hyams, 26 Wales street, 
Dorchester, Mass, 


The new stationery of the “President’s office” 
of the N. E. A. is an important departure. It 
tells precisely what every correspondent desires 
to know, and nothing that is unimportant. 


When will reading circle officials learn that they 
should differentiate between teachers of rural 
schools and of city schools, inexperienced and 
experienced teachers? 


February 7 is to be the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Charles Dickens. It is none 
too soon to begin to plan your commemoration 
of the event. 


Missouri is having a great upheaval over the 
padding of the school census. State Superintend- 
ent Evans is starting in with heroic decisions. 


There are about 575,000 teachers in public and 
private schools of the United States. Of these, 
495,000 are in the public schools. 


It is more than forty years since Massachusetts 
made the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools compulsory. 


Pennsylvania has a new school code, a new 
state board of education, and a multitude of other 
new educational features. 


New Jersey starts off with a new state board of 
education and a new state administration. Great 
things are expected. 


In all hand work do all that you do, so far as 
you can do it so, as it would be done by a journey- 
man. 


Teaching is a higher art each year. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A SET-BACK FOR ARBITRATION. 

The war which Italy is making upon Turkey for 
the acquisition of Tripoli is a discouraging proof 
that, in spite of the growing public sentiment in 
favor of arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and the actual establishment of 
an international court for that purpose, no con- 
siderations will stand in the way of a government 
which has made up its mind to appropriate the 


territory belonging to another power. It is 


melancholy, also, to observe that the great powers 
of Europe, which exerted themselves in solemn 
concert to prevent the realization of the perfectly 
natural desire of Crete for union with Greece, 
have stood by, inert and supine, while one of their 
number engaged in this wanton and inexcusable 
attack upon a weaker government. 


GERMANY’S ATTEMPTED MEDIATION, 

Naturally enough, it was to Germany that 
Turkey turned for counsel in the crisis produced 
by Italy’s attack. It is stated that the kaiser’s re- 
ply to the letters from the sultan was reassuring 
and friendly, but it seems to have amounted to lit- 
tle more than advice to yield to Italy’s demands, 
coupled with a prominse to render what assistance 
might be possible at a later stage. Germany’s 
position is peculiar. She is a partner with Italy 
in the triple alliance; but she also has been for 
years striving to persuade Turkey that she was 
its best friend in Europe. She has sought special 
concessions in this way and seemed in a fair way 
to gain a dominant position at Constantinople. 
But if the Turks are offended by her failure to 
give practical help in a time of great need, the 
Kaiser will bitterly regret the course taken by 
Italy. 

A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 

A terrible disaster, recalling vividly the John- 
town flood of some years ago, and occurring in 
the same state, nearly wiped out the town of Aus- 
tin, Penn., on the last day of September. A dam, 
which held back a lake a mile in length, and with 
a depth of about forty feet, gave way, and a re- 
sistless stream of water twenty-five feet high 
swept through the streets, wrecking 400 houses, 
twenty business blocks, three churches, and sev- 
eral lumber mills, and drowning or burying in the 
débris 150 or more people. It appears that the 
dam had been thought to be insecure. It had 
been examined by experts, and certain recom- 
mendations had been made, but whether they had 
been acted on or not does not appear. Now, of 
course, there is to be a searching investigation, 
but it will be of little advantage to the ruined town 
or the bereaved population. 


THE SHOPMEN’S STRIKE. 

The long-threatened strike of the shopmen on 
the Harriman lines, including the Illinois Central, 
has begun, and 20,000 or more men have obeyed 
the orders to cease work. This strike is unusual 
in several particulars. It is ordered at the least 
favorable time, when the railroads are reducing 
their force from motives of economy ; and it is not 
based on any claim for shorter hours or larger 


wages, but on the demand that the newly organ- 
ized national federation of shop employees shall 
be recognized by the railroads, and, more than 
this, that the railroads shall compel all shop em- 
ployees to join the union, and shall give the 
federation the right to designate the men to be 
laid off when the force is cut down, and the right 
to say whether any particular employee shall be 
discharged or suspended. It is not surprising 
that the responsible managers of the railroads 
found it impossible to pass over so large a meas- 


ure of their authority in compliance with these 
demands. 


THE MEXICAN ELECTION. 

It seems rather farcical to describe as an elec- 
tion the result of the vote for president in Mexico 
on October 1. There was polling, to be sure, in 
due form, and some of the despatches even say 
that thousands of votes were bought at a very low 
figure; but why they should have been bought at 
any price when the result of the election, so far 
at least as the president is concerned, was a fore- 
gone conclusion, is not clear. General Reyes, 
the only candidate who offered himself in opposi- 
tion to General Madero, was crowded and mobbed 
off the field, and formally withdrew, leaving the 
election of Madero to a practically unanimous 
vote. On the vice-presidency there was a close 
contest. Madero is an unknown quantity as a 
statesman, and he did not prove a very impressive 
figure as a soldier; but he must have some stuff 
in him, else he would hardly have been able to 
force Diaz to leave the country. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY’S DEATH. 


The news of the sudden death of Rear-Admiral 
Schley in New York came with a shock of sur- 
prise to his friends and to the country at large, for, 
although he was almost seventy-two years old, he 
was apparently hale and rugged, and had had no 
recent illness. His death recalls the long and bit- 
ter controversy over his share in the battle of 
Santiago, in which, as the ranking officer during 
the temporary absence of Admiral Sampson, he 
commanded the fleet which sank Admiral Cer- 
vera’s ships. It also recalls the gallant service 
which he rendered earlier in his career in the rescue 
of Lieutenant Greeley and the survivors of his 
party engaged in north polar explorations. 


MAIL BY AEROPLANE. 


The latest and most striking novelty in con- 
nection with the swift development of aviation is 
the official designation of Earle L. Ovington as a 
special mail messenger, to transport United States 
mail across the continent, from New York to Los 
Angeles. Postmaster-General Hitchcock has not 
only given his sanction to this novel experiment, 
but has established for it a special mail messenger 
route, known officially as “Route 607,001.” 
Ovington will carry letters for Chicago delivery 
as well as for Los Angeles. It will be long be 
fore the aeroplane supersedes the railway mail- 
train, but the experiment has interesti -- 
bilities. 
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RURAL SCHOOL CLOSETS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. M. RAPP, 
Reading, Pa. 


Under the new code of Pennsylvania there must 
be at least two closets for each building where 
both sexes are in attendance. Closets must be 
at least twenty-five feet apart. . 

If less they must be separated by a closed parti- 
tion wall or fence, not less than seven feet high. 

Where outhouses ar& outside and detached 
from school buildings the @ntrances thereto shall 
be properly screened. 

Place strong lattice-work screens on two sides 
of the building. 

Plant hardy perennial vines against the lattice 
and train them so as to cover the entire structure. 

Boards shall, not less than ten days prior to the 
opening of each annual school term, and oftener if 
necessary, have all closets properly cleaned and 
disinfected by the use of fresh dry slacked lime or 
other proper disinfecting material. 

Closets near streams should have cement vaults 
not too deep, and so arranged as to remove readily 
all excrement and waste matter. 

All privies should be suitably constructed and 
painted inside and outside. 

Rough sanding the interior will prevent obscene 
writings and drawings. 

The boys’ closet should be provided with a 
urinal either on the inside or outside of closet 
building. ' 

Each closet should be kept under lock and key 
outside of school hours. 


OBSERVATION. 
Have “the hearing ear and the seeing eye.” 
THE LOST CAMEL. 

The power of observation is increased by the 
frequent use of it. In the practice of this faculty 
one should exercise quickness of insight, bring- 
ing into use his store of knowledge. An instance 
of observation improved in this way is found in 
the case of a wise man who lived in the East. A 
traveler, whose camel had strayed some distance 
from its owner, inquired of the wise man if he had 
seen the missing animal. “Was he blind in the 
left eye, lame in the right fore leg, and had he 
a burden of honey?” “Yes,” said the traveler. 
The wise man responded: “I have not seen your 
camel, but you will possibly find him if you take 
a certain direction.” “How, then,” said the 
owner, “if you have not seen him, can you so 
accurately describe him, and tell me where he has 
gone?” “Because, on the road mentioned, I 
noticed the footprints of a camel. I saw, also, 
that the grass was more closely cropped on the 
right than on the left, from which I inferred that 
the beast was blind in the left eye. I observed, 
too, that, of the four footprints, that of the right 
foot was fainter than the others, which was a clear 
evidence of lameness. Lastly, I noticed here 
and there along the path small swarms of bees, 
from which I concluded that there had been some- 


thing to attract; honey, I thought, since there - 


were no flowers.” 

The wise man’s observation was very accurate. 
It taught the traveler how to obtain the object de- 
sired, The lesson of the narrative is “be quick to 
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observe.” . Impressing the value of this, Elihu 
Burritt says: “Boys, you have heard of black- 
smiths who became mayors and magistrates of 
towns and cities, and men of great wealth and in- 
fluence. What was the secret of their success? 
Why, they picked up nails and pins in the street, 
and carried them home in the pockets of their 
waistcoats. Now, you must pick up thoughts in 
the same way, and fill your mind with them; and 
they will grow into other thoughts, almost while 
you are asleep. The world is full of thoughts, 
and you will find them strewn everywhere in your 
path.” 
“Keep your eyes and ears open, if you desire to 
get on in the world.” 


—From “Stories and Exercises for Opening 
School.” Used through courtesy of A. Flanagan 
Company. 


CHARLES H. AMES—A PARTING WORD. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Your summing up of the life of 
Mr. Charles H. Ames leaves little to be said by any 
other pen. Still I have thought that an acquaintance 
with him of more than a quarter of a century might 
justify my emphasizing a few phases in his career. 
His mercurial temperament might easily account for 
his uniform courtesy and a desire to please, but it 
would not afford the key to his wide range of infor- 
mation and his love of studies that carried him far 
beyond the requirements of his bisiness life. 

In a business based, itself, upon a high order of in- 
telligence he stood quite apart and beyond the rank 
and file, with a few rare exceptions, of those with 
whom he naturally fraternized. It became, therefore, 
a matter of profit as well as pleasure to engage him 
in conversation, which always took a profitable and 
never a frivolous turn. 

In a journey some years since with him from Call- 
fornia, I had occasion to learn the exuberance of his 
spirits, his wide range of thought, his love of philo- 
sophic subtleties, and, above all, the lofty and pure 
ideals of life he had established for himself. The ad- 
mirable range of his friendships, already touched 
upon, was proof of the resourcefulness of his nature, 
because no man could have been welcomed to such 
companionships without the necessary passport of a 
keen intellectual acumen. 

Mr. Ames exemplified in his business activity the 
injunction: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” Many can recall, when a certain 
system of penmanship swept New England like a 
prairie fire, the intensity of his devotion to it, almost 
involving the destruction of his health. His ready 
and graceful pen will be missed on subjects in which 
the public are or should be interested. His friend- 
ships covered the wide area of the country, and he 
will be greatly missed. 

No profession can be over-rich in men like Mr. Ames, 
and any profession is honored to possess even one 
such. Even the appreciation of a man like Mr. Ames, 
in the hurry and forgetfulness of business, is a plant 
of slow growth, and it takes almost a generation for 
such appreciation to come to full flower. 

W. P. A. 
EASY WAY. 


Wouldst thou be happy? 
Take an easy way: 

Think of those round thee—live for them each day; 
Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, their care; 
All that they have to do, or feel, or bear; 

Think of their pleasure, of their good, their gain; 
Think of those round thee—'twill not be in vain. 

—Selected. 
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OHIO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KENT. 
BY EDWIN F. MOULTON. 


The acceptance of the presidency of the new Kent 
State Normal school of northeastern Ohio by John E. 
MecGilvrey, director of the department of education and 
supervisor of the training school of the Western Illinols 
State Normal school at Macomb, makes the record of 
the experience and training which has fitted him for 
this important position a matter of value and interest 
to the teachers of the state. 

The principalship of the Cleveland City Normal school 
was accepted by Mr. McGilvrey in 1898. For ten years 
he remained at its head, closely associated with Super- 
intendents L. H. Jones and Edwin F. Moulton, resign- 
ing in 1908. Immediately he was offered, and accepted, 
the superintendency of the Cleveland City Farm school 
at Hudson, Ohio. A year and a half of remarkably suc- 
cessful work there gave a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of the meaning of education to the new 
head of the Kent State Normal school. 

The school men throughout northeastern Ohio have 
shown marked confidence in the ability of Mr. Mec- 
Gilvrey, and the cordial and friendly acceptance of his 
appointment by these teachers will prove of great bene- 
fit in the organization of the new school. 

As it will be impossible to have the buildings at Kent 
ready for work before the fall of 1912, President Mc- 
Gilvrey will continue his work at the Western Illinois 
ptate Normal for part of the coming year, but will 
spend considerable time in Ohio in consultation with 
the trustees and the architect and in bringing the plans 
and purposes of the new normal! schoo] to the attention 
of the teaching body of its section. 

The school at Kent has great possibilities. It is lo- 
cated in the midst of a rich farming country and an in- 
telligent community, endowed with a campus of eighty- 
four acres of beautiful uplands, forested slopes, and fer- 
tile lowlands. Fine buildings will soon stand upon a site 
marvelously amenable to the skill of the landscape ar- 
tist, with an outlook over the wide beautiful view, pro- 
phetic, perhaps, of the wider outlook which shal] be the 
gift of the school of its future students.—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


HIGH SCHOOL HELPS TO EMPLOYMENT. 


Woodbine, Ia., September 14, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Winship: In an editorial in the Journal of 
Education for September 7, entitled “Helping to a Vo- 
cation,” you speak of the lack of interest on the part of 
the high schools in the welfare of their graduates. The 
eultorial seems to make no exceptions. I have no doubt 
that this is true of a great majority of our schools, 
much to their discredit be it said. 

I wish, however, to call attention to one exception. 
Woodbine, Iowa, is a thriving little city of about 1,600 
people. Its school system is very unique in many 
ways. I do not purpose to go into detail at this time, 
but among many other good features it affords a well- 
equipped commercial department, enrolling about 
seventy-five students each year. The course is a very 
thorough one, and is designed to meet the requirements 
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of business men. Students may make as rapid ad- 
vancement as their ability will permit. 

The particular feature to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is that the school maintains an employment 
‘bureau, and competent students are given all possible 
assistance in securing employment, whether they are 
graduates or not. It is our aim to keep in touch with 
graduates and others who are occupying positions, and 
in this way we have often succeeded in assisting them 
to secure better positions. To our knowledge, there is 
at the present time no competent student of ours who 
does not occupy a good position, and in the majority 
of cases the positions were secured by the effort of the 
school. 

We are at the present time engaged in enlisting 
every student who is occupying a good position to 
notify us of any vacancy that may come to his notice. 
In this way we hope to enlarge our facilities for giv- 
ing aid to our students in securing employment. 

The writer has for a number of years been making 
a special study of the needs of business houses and 
what employers expect their employees to know and be 
able to do. This knowledge has been of material 
benefit to the school in arranging its course of study 
and in training students for responsible positions in 
the business world. 

I write this to show what may be done by even so 
small a school as ours. 

F. J. Howe. 
Director Commercial Department. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE CONTEST. 


The winners of the Seabury prize essay contest are 
as follows: Normal essays, first prize, Miss Matilda 
Srager, Plainfield, N. J.; second prize, Miss Inez Bux- 
ton, Plattsburg, N. Y.; third prize, Miss Beulah Peas- 
ley, Hortonville, Wis. Secondary essays, first prize, 
Harold Swank, Altoona, Pa.; second, Miss Louise 
Pennell, Seattle, Wash.; third, Miss Tully Stalhard, 
Greenacres, Wash. 

The subjects for the next prize contest are: (1) ‘““The 
Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement,” open to seniors in the normal 
schools of the United States; (2) “The Significance of 
tae First Two Hague Conferences,” open to seniors in 
the secondary schools of the United States. Three 
prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will 
be given for the three best essays in both sets. Fur- 
ther information cencerning this contest, which closes 
on March 1, 1912, may be obtained from the secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough street, 
Boston. 


HOW YOU TAKE IT. 


“Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and feariul? 


“Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it. 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only how you take it.” ‘ 
—Anon. 


The chief need of an adolescent is a general development of intelligence and 
character.—Dadid F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONDUCT APPLIED TO 
THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By H. H. Schroeder, White- 
Wisconsin. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Cloth. 

This is an exceeding!y interesting and vital treatment 
of the most significant of all educational subjects, 
training in social conduct. The characteristic features 
of the book are the linking of the empiricism of to-day 
with the philosophy of the great masters of other days, 
the giving of a psychological basis for the empirical 
approach to the question, and the selection of a few 
fundamental propositions rather than to lose the em- 
phasis by a maze of detailed advice. It is eminently 
practical without being didactic, suggestive without be- 
ing offensively personal, developing its purposé with- 
out moralizing. 


THE SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW. A _ Oollection of 
Bssays from the World’s Work by Walter H. Page, 
Arthur D. Dean, Eugene M. Gollup, Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Edith Hedges Baylor, Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, William McAndrew, and Frank L. Glynn. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 
This group of articles by live men and women is an 

interesting contribution to progressive education. 

These eight writers are in the thick of the conflict. 

They are doing things, and rejoice in doing things in 


new ways, and have a clever way of presenting their 
convictions. 


VAN TUYL’S COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
by George H. Van Tuyl, teacher of business arithme- 
tic, High School of Commerce, New York city, for- 
merly teacher of arithmetie in the Packard Commer- 
cial school, New York city. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Half 
leather. (54%x8%.) 432 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a complete, vigorous, intense treatment of 
business arithmetic. The public schools have  them- 
selves largely to blame for the universality and uniform 
prosperity of the commercial schools. It would be pos- 
sible for the public schools to do everything for the stu- 
‘dent of business that the best business colleges do, but 
in order to do it they must substitute keen, alert, earn- 
est application of business arithmetic instead of mak- 
ing a pretence of seeking ‘“‘mental discipline.” Nothing 
can be more demoralizing than to talk about getting 
discipline in something that does not secure the results 
aimed at. It is like getting discipline for batting b 
swinging the bat without trying to strike the ball. 
Here is a business arithmetic that is full of business, 
and it is not only a boon to all teachers in commercial 
courses, but it is a comfort to every teacher of higher 
arithmetic to have it on the desk, and gives a sense of 
security to the business man. to have it within reach. 
A great many problems are provided for mental work. 
Many of the problems are taken from the business af- 
aairs of corporations, cities, states, and nations of the 
world. Many calculation tables are illustrated and ap- 
pied to the solution of problems. There are six sets of 
examinations (each set consisting of a speed test and a 
written test) to determine the student's mastery of the 
subject at various stages of the work. 


THE HALIBURTON PRIMER. By Margaret W. 
Haliburton, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Fully illustrated 
in color and black and white. 132 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
President Bruce R. Payne of the Nashville University 

and Peabody Normal College, and one of the most emi- 
nent educational leaders in the South, says without 
equivocation that he believes that this Primer is the 
most valuable word that has as yet been spoken on pri- 
mary reading. This is notable testimony. It is not 
only a primer, but it is also an inspiration in method of 
teaching little people to read intelligently and appre- 
ciatingly. It is distinctly a primer of action. Inci- 
dentally the lessons teach obedience to parents, consid- 
eration for one another, kindness to animals, sympathy 
with nature, and interest in school work. It also mag- 
nifies dramatization; indeed, practically every lesson is 
sO instinct with action that dramatization is easy. 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKBSPEHARE. “Twelfth | 
Night; or, What You Will.” Introduction and notes 
by Henry Norman Hudson, LL. D. Edited and re- 


vised by Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL. D. School 

edition. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & 

Co. Cloth. (4%x7.) 125 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It was the original Hudson Shakespeare that laid the 
foundation of the success of Ginn & Co., and though it 
has maintained its leadership for nearly half a century, 
it is being retouched by the application of the latest 
scholarship by Ebenezer Charlton Black, than whom no 
American of this day is better qualified for such ser- 


_ Vice. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Illustrated in color by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 355 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
in, is as bright, sweet, and wholesome as anything she 
as ever written, and her greatest charm is nowhere 

quite so much in evidence as here. No other present- 

day literary artist has so keen an insight into the va- 
ried characteristics of all children, boys and girls, of all 
ages as has Kate Douglas Wiggin, and no other por- 
trays them so wonderfully and charmingly. It is the 
best child study available, and in this story she deals 
with little people and young people in home and school, 
and presents an intensive study of them socially, indus- 
trially, and educationally, with the least possible senti- 
mental diversion, there being merely a faint dash of 
heart impulse to give a relish for youthful. readers. 
Educationally it is of high value, while as fiction it has 
a winning, humorous touch. . 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Daniel Starck, Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 183 pp. 
Price, 90 cents, net. 

No previous training is required for these experi- 
ments owing to their simplicity and the clearness of 
directions. Most of them can be performed with rela- 
tively simple apparatus. Provision is made for two 
hours’ work each week for one semester. The special! 
merits of this book are the selection of experiments, 
simple and significant, ease of’ experimentation, and 
value of the psychological information gained. 


SELECTIONS FROM THELETTERS, SPEECHES, 
AND STATE PAPERS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Ida 
M. Tarbell. Boston: ‘Ginn & Co. Cloth. 124 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

There seems to have been more real appreciation of 
Lincoln as a great character in the last year or two 
than ever before. We are now all insistent that our 
children shall be brought to realize what a powerful 
personality was at the head of the government during 
the Civil War. ‘The college entrance requirements for 
1913-15 are going to include more of Lincoln than ever 
before. 

It is necessary, then, that we have some sort of book 
for our high schools such as Miss Ida M. Tarbell has 
edited. Miss Tarbell has proved to be somewhat of a 
historian by her work on Lincoln. In her “Boyhood of 
Lincoln,” and other works, she has furnished reading 
of real historical value. This collection put out by 
Ginn & Co. covers a wide range, as the title shows. 
There is certainly no better way of studying a man’s 
character and ability than in his letters and state papers. 

Miss Tarbell has attempted to bring out three points 
about Lincoln in her selections,—his understanding of 
democracy, his intellectual and moral development as 
shown in his handling of the slavery question, and his 
method of attaining such powerful and perfect prose. 
She succeeds in the first and last points, but in trying 
to give high school students a good understanding of 
Lincoln’s connection with the slavery question and his 
“moral development” in relation to the great problem, 
she has gone beyond the depth of her high school 
readers. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG. By Richard Wagner. Re- 
told in English verse by Oliver Huckel, author of 
“Parsifal.” “Lohengrin,” “Valkyrie.’ New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 8 cents. 

This work, called in English “The Dusk of the Gods,” 
is the final noem in the great Nibelungen Ring cycle. 

Like its predecessors, the book is exquisitely printed, 
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and every detail of the author’s and the publishers’ 
work shows greatest care. In this drama are revealed 
the relation of the parts and the dramatic unity of the 
whole majestic work, which leaves an impression of 
something primitive, colossal, partaking of the power 
and grandeur of the earlier ages of the world. The 
scene of the “Gotterdammerung” is along the Rhine. 


THE SECOND BROWNIE BOOK. Oontaining Fifty- 
eight Special Illustrations in Color from Original 
Drawings by Frank U. Wagner. By N. Moore Banta 
and Alpha Banta Benson, authors of the Brownie 
Primer. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
Price, 35 cents. 

The creation of the Brownies bids fair to be as much 

of an achievement as the first making of Mother Goose 

‘Thymes, though in the case of the Brownies the illus- 

trator’s art is indispensable. There was never a more 
distinct creation than these little creatures, and every 
new application ‘of the little fellows adds a new charm. 
It really seems as though this appearance of the little 
chappies was positively therbest ever. There are fifty- 
five pictorial introductions of the Brownies doing as 
many different things with nature and human nature, 
with things growing and things making. There is 
amusement in every illustration, and not a little in the 
way the stories are told for second-grade children. 


TOMMY 'TINKER’S BOOK. By Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. With frontispiece in color and other illustra- 
tions by Florence Nosworthy. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Decorated cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

The third book in the successful Boy Blue Series is 
as interesting as its predecessors and even more attrac- 
tive in its pictorial appearance. This is “Tommy 
Tinker’s Book” for little children, a book with little 
. words and with stories which they can read for them- 

selves about their toys and games, their pets and play- 
mates. Tommy Tinker and little Polly Flinders spend 
many a happy day together, go nutting in the woods, 
make pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns to frighten their friends, 
have a May party and a Christmas tree,. build a bird- 
house for Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow, and feed the birds 
through the cold winter aveather. 


THE INDIAN BOOK. By William John Hopkins. 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. lilustrated. Price, $1.25, net. 
interest in American Indian life, customs, and tra- 

ditions increases steadily, and genius is beginning to dis- 

play itself in methods of illustrating the most impor- 
tant features of their life. Of all these ingenious plans 
for portraying Indian life this is most attractive. There 
are twenty-five characteristic stories such as “The 

Prairie-Dog Story.” “The Clay Story,” ‘The Wigwam- 

Fire Story,” “The Buffalo-Dance Story,” “The Buffalo- 

Hunt Story.” “athe Drying-Meat Story,” “The Marrow- 

Fat’ Story,” “The Arrow-Game Story,” “The Wild- 

Horse Story,” and “The Medicine-Bag Story.” 


A BOOK OF PROGRAMS. By Jane L. Hoxie. New 

York: E. Steiger & Co. Paper. 100 pp. 

This is a delightful book, one thdt is indispensable 
to a wide-awake kindergartner in this age of the world. 
It has the most complete grouping of timely programs 
for little people that has been issued. There are more 
than can be used in any one year, but from them a 
teacher can select those best adapted to her needs. 
Copious suggestions are made so that each teacher may 
find one suited to her particular needs. 


STRANGE SIBERIA: _ALONG THE- TRANS- 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By. Marcus Lorenzo Taft. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cloth. Illustrated. 255 
pp. Price, $1, net. 

Siberia has always been vaguely known to the west- 
ern world as the bleak and terrible prison ground of 
Russia. Mr. Taft, in this account of his journey along 
the Trans-Siberian railway, gives an entirely different 
impression. He writes, or rather talks, for the domi- 
nant tone is a personal one, of a pleasanter and not less 
interesting Siberia. We stop off with him at cities 
which are often grand, and at towns which are often 
Picturesque. Aided by excellent illustrations, Mr. Taft 
has presented a vivid picture of an almost unknown 
country. It is a highly entertaining and instructive lit- 
tle book, and eminently deserves the wide favor which 
it has already received. 
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Price ‘Home Geography ond. Type Studies” 
E. Frye. Price, 35 cents.——“An Introduction to the Engl Clas- 


nt, Hanson, and Brewster. Price, $1.25.—~—“Shakes- 


re’s Hamlet.” With notes by Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & 


‘Practical lish?’ By J. W. Sewell. Price, 65 cents. Philadel. 
phia: J. B. Lipp cott Compan ny. 
Paris.” B Wallace. Price, $1.25.——* The 
Fourth Physician.” B mery. Price, 
McClurg & Co. By K.! KB. udson. Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. 
Bea 4 in Agriculture.” By A. R. Mann. Bee 
York The Macmillan Company. 
“The Marriage Portion.’ By H. A. 


“The Loser Pays Mary Op Price, $1.25.——“The 
Young Timber-C By Hugh Pendexter.——* Harmony Hall.” 
B arion Hill. Sultan’s Rival.” By Bradley Gilman. 


e Log of the ‘Easy Way.’” By John L. Matthews. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Ma ard & Co. 


“The Mastery Being.” By William W. Atkinson. Price, $1.00. 
Hol yoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Com 


ird and Lee’s Webster's New Dictionary.” Price, 
$4.00. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


“Human Confessions.” By Frank Crane. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 


Forbes & Co. 
“Schoolroom Essentials.” By W. 8. Sutton and P. W. Horn, 


Price, $1.25. Dallas, Texas: C. A. Bryant. 
“Fairmount Girls in Schoe! and Camp.’ By Etta A. Baker. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 


“The Ps cheie of Conduct.” By H. H. Schroeder. Price, $1.25. 


Chicago eterson & Co. 
“Harold, First of the Vikings.” By a Charlies Young. Price, 


$1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell Com 

“Rules for Right Livi and Rig t Conduct. ” Price, 50 cents, 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co 

“The Metcalf-Call Readers.” By R. C. Metcalf and A. D. Call. Bos. 
ton: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

“The Dutch Twins.” By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton : Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ve R Eyes or 
Granulated Murine. Doesn’t 
Soothes Eye Pain. — Sell Murine E Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, , $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Toker 3 2c, $1:00. Eye Boo 
and —- Advice Free by Mail. 


urine Eye tor Mend Gare 


emedy Co., Chicago 


Try Murine Remedy 


A SERIES OF READERS 
FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
Containing Complete Selections 
from the 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


First Book - - Sixth Grade Selections 
Second Book - - Seventh Grade Selections 
Third Book - - Eighth Grade Selections 


IMustrated with full-page half-tones, 
Each 40 cents, net, Postpaid, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educationa) news to be insert 


sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be receive by the editor not later 
than Friday pr eding date of issue. 


MEET...7S TO BE HELD. 


October 13, 14: Western Wisconsin 
Association, LaCrosse; president, 
F. A. Cotton of LaCrosse. 


October 19, 20: National State Uni- 
versity Association, Minneapolis; 
president, W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
elation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent BE. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 


Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
consin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 23: Berkshire County Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Pittsfield, “Mass.; 
J. F. Allison, president. 


October 24-27: California Teachers’ 
Association (northern section), 
Chico; president, Lulu E. White, 
Redding. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 26, 27, 28: Minnesota Edn- 
cational” Association, Minneapolis; 
president, George F. James, Min- 
nea polis, 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
temple, Boston; president, Charles 
8. Clark, Somerville. 


October 28: Bristol County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Attleboro, Mass. 


November 1, 2, 8: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 
ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 8 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ets’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
a Teachers College, St. 
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November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee;  presi- 
dent, L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9-12: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President. Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary,O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 10, 11: Central Associa- 
tion of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 


November 27, 28 29: New York 
State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany; B. O. Burgin, secre- 
tary, Albany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
—_ mbly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
na. 


November 30, December 1, 2: 
Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas: president, M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington, Ky.;  secre- 
tary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


December . 20: 
Teachers’ 
geles. 


Southern California 
Association, Los An- 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. ° 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; presi- 
dent, H. W. Shryrock, Carbon- 
dale; chairman of the executive 
committee, John E. Miller, East 
St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great 
Falls; president, R. J. Cunning- 
ham, Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 


Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett. Sedalia. 


+ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. freshman 
class in Middlebury College is the 
largest in the history of the college. 
It is a third larger than any previous 
class. The college dormitories are 
full, and many students are quartered 
in private houses. President Thomas 
has announced that the general edu- 
cation board fund of $200,000 is 
nearly completed. 

NORTHFIELD. Norwich Uni- 
versity announces the largest regis- 
tration in the~history of the institu- 
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tion. A new instructor has been 
added to the staff of the university, 
Professor J. H. Saerno of Harvard 
University, whose departments are 
English, German, and Spanish. 


JOHNSON. With the opening of 
twelve high school training courses 
in the state, more rigid entrance re- 
quirements to the normal schools, 
and the closing of one of the three 
state normal schools, the total nor- 
mal school attendance has been re- 
duced this fall by one-third. It is the 
hope that the state will show appre- 
ciation of the higher standard of ad- 
mission and respond with increasing 
numbers for the full normal school 
courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Simmons College has 
instituted a new course of a decided 
utilitarian character. This course 
prepares a young woman to take the 
entire management of a household or 
institution —to enable her to buy eco- 
nomically and intelligently, to see 
that the house or institution is at all 
times in perfect sanitary condition, 
and to know how properly to pre- 
pare food so that the members of the 
household or the inmates of the insti- 
tution will wax fat and_ healthy. 
Among the subjects that will be 
taught are administration, dietaries, 
household management, cooking, 
sanitary science, household sanita- 
tion, chemistry, and _ bacteriology. 
At the close of the course the stu- 
dent is given practical work by 
actually attending to the buying of 
the supplies for the college dormito- 
ries under the direction of an in- 


structor. 


CONCORD. This town is doing 
an exceptionally large business in 
furnishing high school education for 
neighboring towns. The towns of 
Acton, Bedford, Lincoln, Carlisle, 
and Boxford arrange officially for 
this and pay Concord as_ towns, 
while from Maynard, Dunstable, and 
Rowe children come, and _ their 
parents pay the charges. In all, 126 
students in the high school are from 
out of town. Superintendent W. A. 
Hall is leading in the installation of 
domestic science and a commercial 
course, both in the most sensible 
way. 

CAMBRIDGE. In 1636 the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, then general 
court, taxed the people an average 
of fifty cents each for founding Har- 
vard College. 

FRAMINGHAM. The State Nor- 
mal school of this town has had a 
boom in attendance wholly without 
precedent in this state. She had an 
entering class this school year of 151, 
which broke all records for Massa- 
chusetts. She had to refuse admis- 
sion to many applicants. 

HOLYOKE. Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, in an address before the 
teachers’ institute here on the sub- 
ject, “Play, Its Relation to Euca- 
tion,” said, among other true and in- 
teresting things, that “Play is the 
best kind of physical training for the 
child, and also the best exercise for 
the adult. Our formal school gym- 
nastics will be discarded before long 
and free play substituted. This is the 
significance of the playground move- 
ment. Animals acquire healthy 
bodies simply by play during the 
growing period. We never give 
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gymnastic lessons to kittens and pup- 
pies, to young colts and cattle. 
There is no reason why children 
should not develop physically in the 
same way. Play is interesting, while 
formal gymnastics are not. Children 
will play out of school for mere 
pleasure the games taught them in 
school, but not the gymnastic exer- 
cises taught them. Exercise, more- 
over, which is interesting has a more 
wholesome effect on body and mind 
than exercise which is taken as medi- 
cine for conscience’s sake. The time 
is coming when, for hygienic as well 
as moral reasons, we shall send chil- 
dren to school in the forenoon and to 
a carefully supervised playground in 
the afternoon, until they are at least 
about ten or eleven years old. That 
means a reorganization of our pri- 
mary schools and of their curriculum. 

LEE. A wealthy Lenox man has 
given $4,000 for the purchase of the 
Ball farm in South Lee for a train- 
ing farm for boy farmers. Intelli- 
gent farmers are so scarce in Lenox 
that this school is needed. At pres- 
ent the farmers are foreigners and 
have to be trained for the work after 
they arrive in Lenox. Orcharding, 
soil values, blacksmithing, and car- 
pentry for the farm will be taught to 
selected boys. 

SPRINGFIELD. This city had 
the first school superintendent in the 
United States. This was in 1840, 
when a salary of $1,000 was voted. 


The Springfield Republican tells of 
the first open-air school to be located 
in this city. The educational side of 
the work will naturally be under the 
jurisdiction of the school committee, 
while the rest of the work and equip- 
ment is maintained by the anti- 
tuberculosis society. The school will 
allow special food, medical attention, 
and open air for children whose 
physical condition is below the aver- 
age—they must not necessarily be 
tubercular, and in practically all cases 
are not. 

WAYLAND. A large recreation 
ground has recently been presented 
to the town of Wayland, and the 
local playground association has 
leased a second field in another part 
of the town. Both were operated 
with supervision last summer. 

WALTHAM. The trial of the 
savings bank system last fall proved 
so successful that the school commit- 
tee has adopted the school savings 
system for all primary grades and for 
others as a demand is shown. 

WORCESTER. Clark University 
announces an exceedingly valuable 
series of Saturday morning educa- 
tional courses by Dr. Capen on 
“School Administration”; by Dr. 
Burnham on “Educational Psy- 
chology”; by Dr. G. Stanley Hall on 
“Present Pedagogical and Adminis- 
trative Problems of Secondary and 
Higher Education.” 

Rev. Joseph N. Dinand, superior 
of the Jesuit novitiate at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has been appointed 
president of Holy Cross, succeeding 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, head of 
the institution for the last six years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The State Normal school is_ in- 
stalling for the seventh and eighth- 


grade students a complete printing 
plant, which, added to the other 
things already inaugurated, makes 
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this one of the most thoroughly- 
equipped, progressive normal schools 
in the country. 

NEWPORT. Miss Edith A. Bar- 
ber, supervisor of drawing, has re- 
signed for home life, and the teach- 
ers remembered her in a handsome 
testimonial on her wedding day. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


WARRENSBURG. The State 
Normal school publishes a list of 500 
of its students who have been placed 
this year by its faculty and officers. 
Several are elected as superintend- 
ents, many as high school teachers, 
and still more as principals. 


ILLINOIS. 


One rural school teacher in Logan 
county receives $103 a month for 
eight and a half months, or $875.50 
for the year. Does any other 
teacher of a one-room school in the 
United States receive so much? 

CHICAGO. The Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club rooms, 35 North Dearborn 
street, have been the scene of 325 
meetings. This has become the 
centre of almost infinite activities, 
and the club is to issue monthly a 
modest four-page Chicago Principals’ 
Club Reporter. 


The University of Chicago sets 
aside annually a fund of $76,500 for 
scholarships. Nearly this entire 
amount is distributed in the various 
departments of the university in the 
form of honor scholarships, which 
are awarded for meritorious work, 
competitive and personally-bestowed 
scholarships, and prize scholarships, 
given to winners in oratorical and 
debating contests. Service scholar- 
ships are given in return for service 
in the university libraries and offices, 
and are granted to students of good 
scholarship who need financial aid. 

CHARLESTON. The appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the State Normal 
school of this city for two years is 
$161,500. 

NORMAL. J. W.. Tavener, of 
whose remarkable work in_ school 
gardening and agriculture in Iowa 
the Journal of Education has spoken, 
is devoting himself to the lecture 
platform with illustrated lectures of 
interest to school people, farmers, 
and the public generally. He is re- 
siding in this city, where he formerly 
taught. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Twelve bulletins on 
how students can best take care of 
their health are to be issued at in- 
tervals during the year by the com- 
mittee on hygiene of the University 
of Wisconsin for distribution among 
the 6,000 students of the institution. 
The bulletins will deal with such sub- 
jects as the care of the feet, rest and 
exercise, the use of patent medicines, 
and the care of the mouth, throat, 
and teeth. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. One of the noblest 
features of social service in this city 
is the work of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, Luther E. Lovejoy, 
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sec . The schools and 
the children are the greatest gainers 
by such a movement as this. Here 
is a work that in any city should 
command the admiration and prompt 
and sustained activity of all teachers. 


INDIANA. 


_ Twelve cities have medical inspec- 
tion. These 


are: Bloomington, 
Crawfordsville, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Greensburg, Indianapolis, 


Kokomo, Lafayette, Lebanon, Mun- 
cie, Plymouth, and Princeton. 


OHIO. 


HARRISBURG. _ Superintendent 
B Gaines of West Bedford is 
elected superintendent in this place. 

EAST MECCA. Arthur Bascom 
of Johnson has been elected superin- 
tendent here. 

MASSILLON. Superintendent L. 
E. York, who succeeded C. L. Cron- 
beaugh in this city on June 1, issued 
an open letter in anticipation of the 
opening of the schools on September 
5, in which are these vitalizing para- 
graphs :— 

“Your superintendent shall per- 
fosm no educational miracles: he has 
no patented, self-acting, guaranteed, 
pedagogical discoveries or inventions 
of his own to foist upon a kindly-dis- 
posed public. He merely hopes to 
serve the best interests of the. boys 
and girls of Massillon to the end 
that they may secure the best pos- 
sible preparation for life’s responsi- 
bilities and duties. 

“The teacher who stands before 
forty pupils every day, who gives her 
life in serving and loving other 
people’s children, who spends her 
vacations in travel, in summer 
schools, and in private study, who 
eliminates social dissipations in 
order to be in prime condition of 
health, with plenty of reserve force, 
patience, and knowledge, the teacher 
who does all this deserves the sup- 
port of all concerned, and is, in 
reality, the crowning glory of any 
and every system of schools.” 


BELLAIRE. Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins, who has gone to the 
superintendency at Newark, 
while here led a movement which 
provided three new school buildings, 
at a cost of $200,000, the greatest ad- 
vance ever known in this part of the 
state. 


KANSAS. 


There are six cities in the state 
with medical inspection: Fort Scott, 
Horton, Lawrence, Manhattan, New- 
ton, and Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen and Mitchell have medi- 
cal inspection. 


NEBRASKA. 
LEXINGTON. When there was 


fear that interest in the Chautauqua 
was langyishing this summer, the 
high school boys and girls took up 
the boosting campaign, and in eight 
automobiles owned by some of their 
parents toured the country round 
about as far away as Kearney. They 
were everywhere well received, and 
at Kearney Normal school they were 
feasted. 
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Orders for the 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS” 


in July and August were larger than in any two months of 


our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM”!! It takes PERFECT care 
of both Outside and Inside. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Mices c. HOLDEN, secy. 


KENTUCKY. 
There are seven cities with medical 


inspection: Ashland, Coviagton, 
Dayton, Hopkinsville, Louisville, 
Newport, and Paducah. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


VINELAND. The training school 
for special teachers of backward and 
feeble-minded children, the only one 
of the kind in the country, was a dis- 
tinct success. This course in train- 
ing is based upon the fact that the 
problem of the backward and defec- 
tive child in the public school is be- 
coming more and more serious every 
year. Teachers and superintendents 
are constantly facing these facts, and 
the movement to have such children 
segregated into special classes, not 
only for their qwn sakes, but even 
more for _the good of the normal 
children with whom they are asso- 
ciated, is spreading rapidly. The 
teacher of such a class must have ex- 
pert training, which only an_ institu- 
tion for defectives affords. Here the 
student is given opportunity to ob- 
serve backward and mentally defec- 
tive children in every phase of their 
home, school, and social life, and 
also receives instruction in method, 
theory, and practice. 

PRINCETON. There are 450 in 
the entering class. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Dr. John W. 
Abercrombie, retiring president of 
the University of Alabama, has been 
employed by the B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Under the 
new code this city has to elect an en- 
tirely new board of education, and 
the Civic Club put in nomination for 
the primaries forty-seven women, a 
oe Te proposition for this Quaker 

ty. 

HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
of Schools Downes tells us in his 
1911 report that the school for defec- 
tive children in this city has been a 


success in every particular. The chil- 
dren have all progressed noticeably 
under individual attention, and some 
of them are going back to the regu- 
lar schools in the fall. 


NEW YORK. 


The abandonment of the state in- 
stitutes eliminates five admirable 
men. These five institute instructors 
are suddenly out of activities to 
which they have long been accus- 
tomed. Dr. Henry R. Sanford of 
Penn Yan has been in the institutes 
of New York state fifty years, but he 
is still vigorous, and will do institute 
work in other states. Sherman Wil- 
liams of Glens Falls has been on the 
force of institute lecturers for four- 
teen years. He is the author of 
widely-used text-books and will do 
some lecturing. Charles A. Sharer 
of Fredonia has been on the force 
twelve years; P. M. Mull of Clinton 
eight years, and O. L. Warren of El- 
mira only one year. They will all do 
some institute and other educational 
lecturing. Mr. Warren is already 
actively in the field. He has admir- 
able work for elementary teachers, 
and besides is one of the best Shakes- 
peare readers, and an admirable 
teacher and leader of institute sing- 
ing, so that he is really-one of the 
most attractive of institute men. 

PENN YAN. Henry R. Sanford, 
the dean of the faculty of official 
state institute instructors, is one of 


the best known general institute in- . 


structors, and is in demand in several! 
states for summer work. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


The alumni of Stanford University 
have presented the university with a 
$2,500 portrait of President David 
Starr Jordan. 

There are more than 10,000 teach- 
ers and superintendents in the state. 

OAKLAND. Superintendent J. W. 
McClymonds has installed the best of 
medical inspection, with six trained 
school nurses whose efficiency has 
commended their work to the public. 

Secretary George L. Sackett of the 


state text-book committee has re 
signed to accept a position in the 
Oakland school department. 


Superintendent J. W. McClymonds 
was one of the first to employ a skil- 
ful teacher for the sub-normal chil- 
dren. Miss Hicks, who has charge 


‘of this work, is admirably equipped 


therefor, and is given every desirable 
aid in her work. 

ALAMEDA. Superintendent Will 
C. Wood has had his salary raised to 
$4,000, and is re-elected for ‘a four- 
years’ term. . 

VALLEJO. A. M. Armstrong, 
formerly of San Francisco schoo] de- 
partment, has been elected superin- 
tendent. 


FRESNO. The new State Nor- 
mal school has started off grandly. 
Nearly 150 students were enrolled at 
the opening. Superintendent C. L. 
McLean of this city is president, and 
Dr. W. H. Snyder of the San Jose 
Normal school is principal of the 
training school, with Mrs. Edna Orr 
James as head of the primary depart- 
ment. 


UTAH. 

The state board of education has 
provided that every accredited high 
school in the state must teach agri- 
culture in order to participate in the 


maintenance fund provided for high 
schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, Cordele, 
and Dalton have medical inspection. 


TENNESSEE. 


The new state superintendent, John 
W. Buster; appointed by Governor 
Ben W. Hooper, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, a graduate of Peabody Col- 
lege and University of Nashville, and 
a student in Chicago University. He 
has taught in Peabody Normal Col- 
lege. The assistant superintendent 
is J. W. Robinson of Martin. 

NASHVILLE. The George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, with Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne of the University of 
Virginia as president, is starting off 
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under the best of auspices. Dr _" HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Bruce R. Payne is one of the two or The largest school of Oratory, Literatare, an 
three noble and notable leaders -in Pedagogy in America. It to develop im 
Southern educational progress. The ' the student a knowledge of his own pewer \» 


ex as a creative thi 
famous strides taken in educational 
advancement in Virginia in the last mer sessions. Catalogue and full informat 
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five years have been largely due to C Il f Or t onapplication to 
his wisdom and inspiration. All the 0 é ‘4 0 a ory 


property formerly owned by the Pea- 
body College has been sold, and fifty 
acres adjacent to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity have been purchased. A new 
building costing about $300,000 will 
soon be ertcted, and the institution 
will be reorganized and developed 
along the same lines as the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. It 
is expected that it will be possible to 
utilize the resources of Vanderbilt 
University, and that, with the large 
sum recently received, it will be pos- 
sible to establish a teachers’ training 
school for the South which will be 
worthy of national respect and sup- 
port. More than $1,500,000 will be 
available for this purpose. President 
Payne holds an M. A. degree from 
Trinity College, North Carolina, and 
M. A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Teachers College and Columbia 
University. He has been superin- 
tendent of county public schools, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education in 
William and Mary College, professor 
of secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and director of 
the summer school of the University 
of Virginia. 


ALABAMA. 


The state of Alabama was strongly 
represented at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer quarter. 
About fifty students from ali parts 
of the state were registered in the 
various departments and_ schools. 
Among these are: James A. Hen- 
dricks, Howard College, Birming- 
ham; Augustus Bogard, University 
of Alabama; Miss Bertie H. Allen, 
Girls’ Technical Institute at_Monte- 
valla; Casper C. Certain of Birming- 
ham; Frank E. Chapman, Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Leonidas R. Din- 
gus, State Normal College at Flor- 
ence: Miss Elizabeth L. Gulley, 
Selma University; Earle B. Fowler. 
Howard College, Birmingham; 
Thomas J. Hale of Russellville; 
Chiles Harris of Robinson Springs, 
Mobile: Albert B. Moore of Fayette; 
James Briggs, Birmingham College 
and secretary of the Alabama State 
Teachers’ Association; George N. 
White, Benell Normal school at 
Florence; Miss Emma Darby, Flor- 
ence Normal and Primary public 
school; R. C. Johnston, high school 
at New Decatur; Miss Anna E. Ken- 
nedy, Girls’ Technical and Industrial 
school at Montevalla; Miss Mar- 
garet Ligon, Emsley High school, 
Birmingham; Miss Nettie 
Murphy, Conway High school; Mrs. 
Susan J. Price, Normal College at 
Florence. 

Dr. George H. Denny, president 
of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., has been elected 
president of the University of Ala- 
bama. He was born in Virginia in 
1870, and received his education in 
his native state. He went to Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1899 as professor 
of Latin. In 1902 he was elected 
president. 


ARKANSAS. 
The fact that Arkansas is educa- 


HARRY SEYMOUK ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


now BOSTON MASS. 


tionally a progressive state is shown 
by the large and yearly increasing 
enrollment of her teachers in the 
summer school of the University of 
Chicago. This year there were in 
attendance about fifty teachers from 
the state of Arkansas. Among this 
number were: Miss Ernestine Bryant 
of Booneville; Arthur J. Barrett, 
high school at Lonoke; John T. 
Buchholz, State Normal ‘school at 
Conway; Edward H. Carry, Gibbs 
High. school..at..Little Rock;..Miss 
Mada M. Carter of Clinton, Agricul- 
tural College at Russellville; Wallace 
C. Murphy of Fort Smith; | Miss 
Ferol C. Tilles of Fort Smith; Miss 
Myrtie Farish, high school at Mor- 
rilton; W. R. Flynt, Peabody school 


at. Fort Smith;. William F.. Hallof. 


Booneville, high. school at Portland; 
Miss Lillian B. Hardin, Fort Smith; 
Arthur M. Harding, University of 
Arkansas; Miss Anna Ketchem, 
Centennial public school at Little 
Rock; Miss Lena Ketcham, ._Har- 
mony High school, Little Rock; 
Charles H. Lambert, Kramer school, 
Little Rock; M. J. McHenry, Hen- 
drix College; and W. O. Wilson, in- 
structor in: mathematics at Hendrix 
College. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


Astoria and Portland have medical 
inspection. 


MONMOUTH. B§x-State Superin- 
tendent J. H. Ackerman, who has 
become president of the reorganized 
State Normal school of this place, 
himself a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal College at Milwaukee, has se- 
eured one of the strongest faculties 
on the Pacific coast. We give the 
list with the institutions from which 
they were graduated: E. 8. Evendon, 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
and Oregon Normal school; J. B. V. 
Butler, Christian College and Oregon 
Normal school; A. B. Beaumont, 
University of Kentucky; Rosa _ B. 
Parrott, University of Arizona; 
Blanche Fridd, University of Wis- 
consin and State Normal school, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota; H. C. Ostein, 
Ohio Normal University, Lllinols 


Wesleyan University, and Nebraska 
State University; .Minnette E. Har- 
lan, College of Music, Cincinnati; 
Alabama Brenton, Pratt Institute, 
normal art and manual training 
course; Gertrude Wilcox, Wellesley 
College, department of hygiene and 
physical education; Mrs.- Karen Mil- 
ler Jacobsen, Pratt Institute, school 
of library science; Thomas H. Gentile, 
Illinois State Normal University and 
University of Jena, Germany; Alice 
State .Normal school, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Olive Louise 
Davis, State Normal school, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan; Grace M. Davis, 
State Normal] school, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; Ruby Shearer, Oregon Normal 
school. 


WYOMING, 

LARAMIE. Mrs. Bmma_ HH. 
Knight, for several years county su- 
perintendent of this county, succeeds 
Mrs. Rexford as dean of women in 
the State University. 


GREEN RIVER. F. W. Lee, long 
time’ superintendent of Laramie, has 
become superintendent of this city. 


IDAHO. 

ALBION. The training school of 
the State Normal school of this city 
is the laboratory of this institution. 
The teachers are trained experts 
who supervise the work of the eight 
grades besides the teaching of the 
student teachers. The curriculum is 
planned to direct the creative ac- 
tivities of its two -huhd@red children, 
and therefore a large place is given 
to the social occupations. Situated 
in a fertile farming community with 
its extensive grounds it affords a 
wonderful opportunity for working 
out the most modern ideals of edu- 
cation. “What is the new idea of 
education?” asks Johii Dewey. 
“Learning? Certainly, but living 
primarily, and learning through and 
in relation to living.” Unlike a city 
training school located in the midst 
of complicated conditions, Albion fs 
able very closely to enter into the 
simple community life at hand, and 
as a result, makes the dormitory 
where the normal students live one 
of the centres of interest around 
which it will grasp those activities 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,*°*"°" 


A Park Street. 
New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boyppsx, M. A, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, M setts, 
Coeducational. Department forthe pean. 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Fil 
C. J. Albert, Manager 144 BEL 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co everywhere our permanent cli > 
to our nee booklet a Business” "Western ces, Realty Building, Spe Ene, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. : 


THE 
PITTSBURGH TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


CHARLES R. COFFIN, A. M., Manager. Competent Teachers Supplied. ‘ A-1’’ Teachers 
Invited to Register. 


3823 CALIFORNIA AVE., - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
on twenty years ef successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, 


Reputation founded 
Telephone Connectien 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Engiand: 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975- 


Some New Books. 


Title. ‘ Author. Publisher. Price. 
uction to the pe Classics Trent,Han- son & Brewster Ginn & Co., ‘ 
Introd Champions of Christendom.......... .... Matthews 
Home Geography and Type «vad Frye “ “ 35 
Shakespeare’s Hudson [Ed.] “ “ ped 
The Log of the La Ee ere Matthews Small, Maynard & Co., “ 1.50 
The Marr Portion.....-.....--- Keays “ “ 1.95 
The Loser Pay8......-- Oppenshaw “ “ “ 195 
The Metcalf-Call Readers........---....+ Metcalf & Call Thompson, Brown & Co., “ He 
Beginnings in Agriculture ......---...--++++++¢ Mann The millan Co. N. Y. 15 
The Duteh ces. Perkins Mifflin Boston 1.00 
Harold, First of the Vikings..... .......---... Young T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 1.50 
A Garden of Paris Wallace A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1.25 
The Fourth Physician . ..... .--. Mont- gomery “ 1.00 
Myths and Legends of Alaska....... .. -....... Judson “ “ “ 
Practical English Sewell J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 65 
Rules for Right Living.....-- . — Sherman, French & Co. Boston 50 
Fairmount Girls in School and Camp.......... Raker Little, Brown & Co., “* te 
The Paychology of Conduct .....-...-...-+++++- Schroeder Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago 1.25 
Schoolroom Essentials............---++--+eeerees Sutton & Horn C. A. Bryant, Dallas, Texas 1.25 
Crane Forbes & Co., Chicago 1.00 
The Mastery of Being............--------.Atkin- sen Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke, Mass. 1.00 


‘ 
that will help to awaken in the chil- 
dren a definite responsibility and so- 
cial interest in their community. 
With this in mind the school is 
planning a farm, which through the 
children’s efforts will supply the 
dormitory with its garden produce 
and the subject of agriculture will 
vitalize the school environment, 
making it a social workshop where 
the children will go to solve some of 
the problems of real life. Such a 
purpose is a living one, and will 
stimulate in its workers the love of 
service and expand personality be- 
yond thoughts of self to the joy of 
doing for others. Vital home influ- 
ence can, speaking broadly, only be 
hoped for in the future of the chil- 
dren whom the school succeeds in 
fitting for life. To arrive at this 
end the first business of the school 
should be, as far as possible, to make 
up for deficient home training. It 
is with this problem in view that the 
school will establish a house in con- 
nection with its farm which will 
supply the laboratory for the home 
and social training of its boys and 
girls. The first year they will even 


have a part in the building of the 
house. Then will follow the fur- 
nishing and running of this house- 
hold and garden, which developing 
from year to year will make the 
home a definite means of establish- 
ing standards of taste and right 
action. The subjects of manual 
training, domestic science, and agri- 
culture have already become a part 
of the curriculum of the normal and 
training school, and aside from mak- 
ing these subjects more practical 
they serve as a means of correlating 
the studies of the curriculum with 
those activities that make up the life 
of the community. Unlike the do- 
mestic science taught in public 
schools, all household lessons will be 
given under natural, homelike con- 
ditions, and the children, with some 
supervision, will be ‘held accountable 
for the care and sanitary conditions 
of the house. The cooking done will 
connect with the country, its 
processes and products, and will act 
as a natural introduction to the 
study of the sciences. The garden 
experiences have their geographical 
aspect, and aside from the study of 


what this valley produces, it will be 
possible to plant samples of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, all of 
which have been grown here, and, 
beginning with local conditions, the 
study, as intimated, will reach out 
to an understanding of the larger 
world outside. The geography will 
correlate with the arithmetic also, 
and the problems directly relating 
to the child’s environment will grad- 
ually lead to the investigation of 
broader commercial situations. 
However paramount the intellectual 
value of these real life experiences, 
there is an important ethical consid- 
eration—that of the influence of a 
mother in the home. In this case 
the teacher, like the ideal mother, 
will try to establish right principles 
of thought and conduct, and, within 
a home environment, create in both 
boys and girls the love of work, that 
most potent factor of progress. 
Their tasks in the household have 
been indicated, but after the house 
is complete the boys will help build 

barnyard and chicken house. Dif- 
ferent groups will take care of the 
chickens, and through their daily 
experiences learn those things neces- 
sary to successful poultry raising. 
As time goes on the farm will be 
equipped with stock that will fulfill 
the needs of its community. and the 
children will have ‘their definite 
places in the process of the whole. 
Albion is attempting to combine the 
advantages of the new education 
with those of the old; the new, with 
its emphasis on community _inter- 
ests, or social service; the old, with 
its stress on intellectual effort. The 
school is not neglecting the tradl- 
tional subjects of the curriculum 
(each one of which requires the 
staunch discipline of hard work), 
but domestic science, manual train- 
ing, and agriculture do give to the 
school the social setting that makes 
it possible to awaken within the in- 
dividual real ideals of home in rela- 
tion to the community by establish- 
ing habits of service that will con- 
tribute toward the realization of a 
more complete life. 


FOREIGN. 


JAPAN. 


Education is becoming gradually 
democratized in this country. 
In addition to the state universities, 
one at Tokio and the other at Kyoto, 
with a total enrollment of over 4,000, 
there are to be created two other 
national schools of high rank. This 
is highly commendable in such an 
educationally bureaucratic and cen- 
tralized nation. 

Helen, on coming home from her 
first day at school, said the teacher 
called each one’s name, and each one 
said: “President.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA AT 
B. F. KEITH’S. 


Madam Sumiko, a dainty little 
Japanese woman, who is known in 
her own country as “The Mary Gar- 
den of Japan,” will be feature at- 
traction at B. F. Keith’s theafre next 


week. Mme. Sumiko is the prima 
donna soprano of the Imperial 
opera house in Tokio, and was 


brought to this country by one of 
Mr. Keith’s agents in the Orient. 
She sings in both Japanese and Eng- 
lish, one of her numbers, “Steamboat 
Bill,” being sung in both languages. 
Mme. Sumiko is assisted in her act by 
two real geisha girls, and carries her 
own musical director, B. S. Takaori. 
A beautiful stage setting, represent- 
ing a palace garden across the har- 
bor from _Fujiyama, is also carried. 
Other features of the week will be: 
Paul Dickey and company, in “The 
Comeback,” a farce of college life; 
the Hein children, juvenile wonders; 
Morris and Allen; Hickey’s comedy 
circus; Louis Stone, the upside down 
Cancer: the R. A. G. trio of Rath- 
skeller entertainers; and the Rials, 
novelty equilibrists. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October Woman’s Home 
Companion contains the first chapter 
of a new serial, “The Poor Lady,” by 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. In the 
eame number a well-known finan- 
cial authority describes the snares 
set by dishonest business concerns to 
catch women investors, and _ tells 
many stories of real life illustrating 
his points. Other notable articles 
are: “Experiments in Spending,’ 
“The Girlhood of Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink,” “The Moving-picture 
Show.” “Money Making at Home,” 
and “Women Painters of America.” 
Splendid fiction is furnished by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Julia. Truitt 
Bishop, Ernest Poole, and Barr 
Moses. On the practical side the 
October Companion is of special 
value. Its great fashion and house- 
hold @epartments are unusually full 
of useful suggestions and entertain- 
ing reading. 


—The fifth of William Winter’s 
scholarly papers on “Shakespeare on 
the Stage” deals in the October 
Century with “King Henry VIII” 
and the notable actors who have 
played this title role. Rev. Francis 
BE. Clark, founder of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and president of 
the American National Society of the 
World’s Christian Endeayor Union. 
has written for the October issue an 
article on the society, its spirit, its 
work, and its growth, and how “it 
has adapted the truths of the fathers 
to the needs of the children of to- 
day.” 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girls, for boarding department. 
Beautiful country surroundings, excellent 


ers. 
Tuition low, allowance towards sohelar- 
. Address 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


ASES will illustrate the kind of work we are continually doing. The 
TW trustee from Bridgeport came to our office on Angust ith. 19h, 
for a principal and age eg | teacher. He had been in the habit of coming to us for his 
teachers for years so we know the kind of teachers he wants and it. did not take us 
long to select the two we felt were THAT it was possible for us to get to our 
best fitted for the place. One of them office for a personal interview in a couple 
first train. e two interviews proved satisfactory to both parties an 

the contracts were signed. We mention these out of mene others to ILLUSTRATE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


She came by the 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 A 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


and OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and 
page po a every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Oall om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY New Yor Est. 1888 


shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECI ALI STS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Fenn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ouproves sya 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For Turthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, EK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
—— Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2°022.2.0%?senrt0'er 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A #uperios agenty for svperior 
Services free to schoo) offici 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gro-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. every part ef the country. 
Teachers Basten; Sines. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 
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A New Book in NATURE STUDY 


€ CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY By Miner H. Paddock, Technical High 
School, Providerice, R. I. 


“MINERAL SCIENCE: A 
Study of Inorganic Nature” 


for class use,—148 pages, illustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 


A Pupils’ Blank Exercise Book 


64 pages, to accompany, 20 cents. Introductory 
prices to schools. Benj. .H. Sanborn & Company, 
Boston, Mass., Publishers. 
Third edition of the Author’s publications. 
AN EQUAL es Designed for Elementary Science in Secondary 
: Schools and Normal Schools. Includes not only 
systematic training in Mineral Science (as a Study 
of Inorganic Nature), but physical and chemical 
experimentation arising from minerals. Arranged 
and adapted to classes in Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, Geology and First Year Science. 


Author’ s Introductory Proposition 
} I will mail ‘‘Mineral Science” (60 cents), and 
the Blank Book (20 cents), postage (8 cents) pre- 
TEN CENTS & FIVE CENTS paid, on receipt of 60 cents, with privilege of return 
so LO EVERYWHERE of books, money refunded, if on examination not of 
use. Address the author personally as above; men- 
tion Journal of Education. 


NEVER HAD 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 
Pair of Shoes. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK Is 

To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
vocational efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 
has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 
- cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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